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PREFACE 

rpHIS work was undertaken and completed in 1916 while 
-*-• I was serving as a Professor at Eipon College in 
Calcutta under the late lamented Principal Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, a scholar of no mean repute, whose memory 
is cherished by hundreds of his pupils, colleagues, and 
admirers all over Bengal. 

It was Principal Trivedi’s habit to suggest, often in 
a quite casual manner, subjects for original research to the 
younger professors of the college, for whom he bore an 
almost paternal love. I was privileged to be one of them, 
and in a casual conversation one day Principal Trivedi 
expressed regret to me that no Indian had thought fit to 
investigate the history of Buddhist monks and Hindu 
Sannyasis of ancient India, although it is to them that India 
owes largely all that is most valuable and enduring in her 
cultural and spiritual life. I took up the suggestion eagerly, 
though not in its entirety—which would be indeed beyond 
my power and set to work on the earliest period of 
Buddhist monastic history. For the history of this period 
abundant materials are found in ancient Pali literature, 
only if it is studied and scrutinized in the correct historical 
perspective. As I progressed with the work, I used to show 
the type-written pages to Principal Trivedi, which he would 
return to me after perusal with his characteristic benignant 
smile. Principal Trivedi himself possessed little knowledge 
of the subject and confessed his inability to help me with 
criticism or suggestion, and advised me to send it to the 
University of Calcutta as a prize-thesis that impartial 
criticism might be obtained and the merits of the work 
truly judged. I acted on his advice and sent it anony¬ 
mously for the Griffith Memorial Prize for Original Research 
in 1919 and happened to score the prize. 



Very bold theories have been started in this work end 
1 should have felt extremely diffident to commit them to 
publication had I not been reassured by the knowledge that 
the work had been examined by a competent scholar. 

I had some difficulty in getting Pali books in Calcutta, 
a good many of which have been printed and published by 
the PaH Text Society. I have to thank the late lamented 
Principal Satish Chandra Vidyabhusan of Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta, and my esteemed friend Babu Gopaldas 
Choudhury of Sherpur, who has a supply of Pali books in 
his private library, for helping me in getting hold of my 
materials. 

I cannot expect the critical world of scholarship and 
learning to be “ to my faults a little blind and to my virtues 
very kind”. Besides, Indian research is a progressive 
department of knowledge in which no one can pretend to be 
able to say the last word. Perhaps some future scholar will 
make the results of my researches the starting-point for 
further advance in the subject when my own work will be 
regarded as only a land-mark that is left behind. Bu£ every 
right-minded scholar should devoutly wish for such a con¬ 
summation of his work, specially in the vast and fruitful 
field of Indian Research. Sokumar Dutt. 

Bakisal. 

Note. 

All passages of Pali in the body of the booh are accompanied with 
their English translations. Most of them are by recognised authorities 
like Rhys Davids , Oldenberg , Max Muller , and Kern. A few of them 
at'o mine. A.ll passages of Sanskrit are transliterated according to the 
System of Transliteration approved by the International Oriental 
Congress of 1694, and recommended by the Council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in October, 1896. The Sanskrit passages in the body of the 
book have also been translated. Except a few passages of Vedic 
Sanskrit , of which I have given the translations of Griffith and 
Gayigdndth fhd, I am solely responsible for these translations. 

S. D. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is not yet time to dilate on the importance of the 
subject of the present thesis in ancient Indian history. 
The history of ancient India is still in the making: it is 
yet “ in a temporary vagueness of outline, as of things 
half- seen and processes half-realized Yet the assertion 
may be confidently made that, as the whole economy of 
ancient Indian life and culture is more intimately realized by 
us, the important place of Buddhist monasticism in it will 
appear with increasing clearness. Its external relations, its 
influences on society at large, its contributions to cultural 
history —all these topics are yet in the dreamland of theory. 
Buddhist monasticism itself has been, like all other historic 
institutions, the result of a gradual process, changing 
under pressure of its sociological environments and its own 
inner principle of evolution. Buddhist monastic life in 
India as pictured to us in the records of the Chinese travel¬ 
lers is far different from the monastic life that is reflected 
in the Vinayapitaka. The monasteries in the Chinese 
accounts have developed a new type: some of them are far- 
famed centres of learning. It is in this latter part of their 
history that we actually feel their importance and influence 
in ancient Indian life. We observe the monasteries gather¬ 
ing into themselves the rich and varied intellectual life of 
the period. The monasteries at Amaravati, Nalanda, 
Odantapura, Vikramasila, and Jagatdala appear like so 

B 



many universities with their full complement of libraries, 
schools of studies, lecture halls, professors and students 
flocking from all parts of Asia, far and near. No student 
of ancient Indian culture can fail to be struck with one 
feature which stands out in its later period, viz., the 
continual interpenetration of Erahmanical and Buddhistic 
elements. There is reason to think that these great 
Buddhist universities were the channels for the com¬ 
mingling of different elements in the intellectual life of 
ancient India. 

The development of these universities, however, seems 
to ha ve been arrested mainly by the violence of Mahomedan 
invasions. The storming of Behar and the wholesale 
massacre of Buddhist monks at the place in or about 
a.d. 1197 by Kutubuddin’s general, Mahammad, which one 
of the survivors of the attacking party related so graphically 
to the historian Minhaz, 1 was probably a typical act of 
brute fanaticism. It seems, at any rate, that Buddhist 
monastic ism, after the violence of Mahomedan invasion, 
disappeared below the surface of Indian life, but though 
“passing through untold varieties of being’, it seems 
never to have lost the secret of its vitality in the place 
of its birth. Recent researches have brought to light 
the existence of living Buddhism in Bengal and Orissa even 
at the present day. 2 Whether Buddhist monachism, as 
distinct from Buddhist religion, has similarly lived on 
among us in disguise is another question, though by no 
means an impossible one. For a Buddhist Order was 

* See Raver ty, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, p. 552. 

* See H. P. $&atri*8 Discovery of Living Buddhism in Bengal, 1897 ; 
N. N. Vaau’s Modem Buddhism and its Followers in Orissa , 1911; 
Archeological Survey of Mayurbhanja, 1911, pp. civ-colxiii. 



founded in Orissa within living memory by one Bhima-Bhoi 
Araksitadasa, and some of the regulations of this Order, 
preserved in some little-known Oriyan manuscripts, seem 
to echo faintly and distantly the monastic laws of the 
Vimyapitaka . 1 It is one of a few indications to show that 
ancient Buddhist monasticism, though submerged since 
the establishment of Mahomedan rule, did not die out at 
any time and the old monastic life never completely passed 
out of men’s memory. 

The splendid isolation of Ceylon has served to safeguard 
the old type of monastic life in that island. Being cut off 
from all the multiple currents and cross-currents of thought 
and influence that largely transformed Buddhism in India 
itself, Ceylon has been able to preserve to a great extent 
its primitive character of the pre-Mahayana type. Bxri 
Ceylonese monachism has an independent history of its 
own which i 9 recorded in the Mdha/wansa and the 
IHpawansa. Although the ancient type remains fixed 
in Ceylon, its present monastic life cannot, of course, be 
regarded as a replica of North Indian monasticism of two 
thousand years ago—for account must be taken of the long 
process of time. 2 Even in changeless Asia, the nimble 

1 Bhima-Bhoi Araksitadasa founded the Mahima Bharma in 1875. 
The maths of this sect are scattered in several villages of May^rbhanja 
and round about. Vasu saya in his Modem Buddhism (pp. 174-5): Of 
the twelve or thirteen ascetic rules mentioned in the Buddhistic Scrip¬ 
tures, the Mahimadharmin monk baa even up till now been observing 
the rules of Pindapatifoi, SapadanacariJca, EkOaanika, Pattapindika 
and Ktolu-pacchddbhxktika ; buii these are never found to be observed 
by Vaishnava monks or ascetics or those of any other scot. 5 ’ 

** Dr. C'oplcaton says about Ceylonese monachism in his book on 
Buddhism , Primitive and Modem : " In short there is little or no idea of 
even aiming at the standard of monastic life which the Vinayapitaka 
exhibits. In certain points the rule ia observed, for instance, in the 
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Time-spirit makes slow and imperceptible variations, and 
Matthew Arnold's picture of the East in the oft-quoted 
stanza of Obermann Once More is fading away before the 
“ gladsome light ” of modern researches, 

It seems to me that Spence Hardy, writing in 1850, 
did not fully realize this point. He has too often identified 
Eastern Monachism with the monachism of modem Ceylon. 
This indefatigable Wesleyan missionary, who landed in the 
“ beautiful island ”, as he affectionately calls it, of Ceylon 
in 1825, gathered a vast and miscellaneous knowledge of 
Buddhism from Singhalese manuscripts; he learnt from 
personal observation the habits and practices of modern 
Ceylonese monks ; he observed many remarkable parallel¬ 
isms between them and mediseval monastic institutions 
of Europe, and when he brought out his work on Eastern 
Monachism in 1850, it was with all the justifiable enthusiasm 
of a new discovery. But Spence Hardy’s information was 
derived from books current among Ceylonese monks which 
included promiscuously many ancient Pali books in Singha¬ 
lese versions, as well as many Buddhist manuals in Elu, an 
ancient Ceylonese dialect, and of evident Ceylonese origin, 
and many works in Singhalese of the same origin of a 
comparatively modern date. These books were supple¬ 
mented by stories and legends rehearsed to him by the 
monks. He treated all the works as being of the same value, 
and never attempted to discriminate between the funda- 

ritual of admission, of full profession (Upasampada) and of confession. 
But the substance of tho rule is ignored, not only in technical details, 
but in almost all that concerns the practical objects and the higher 
aims for which the community professes to exist” (p, 267). Allowance 
must of course be made for tho prejudice of the writer, who was some 
time Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
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mental ancient rules of the Vinayapilalca and the later 
accretions that have been, added to them in Ceylon. In 
each chapter of Ms work tins shortcoming will be ob¬ 
served,—the Rules of Novitiate, for example, which he 
quotes from, the manual of Dina-Cariydwa , are not of 
the Vinayapitaka and are of no historical antiquity. 
Spence Hardy’s Eastern Monachism, in fact, does not reflect 
at all the monastic life that prevailed in Northern India 
two thousand years ago. But Hardy himself was not slow 
to recognize the secondhand character of the miscellaneous 
and, one may be pardoned for saying, ill-sorted information 
embodied in his work. “ I am,” says he with commend¬ 
able humility, “ like one who has met with individuals 
who have visited some Terra Incognita, and are able to 
describe it; they have placed before me their stores of 
information, and I have sifted them with all the acumen 
I possess ; and the result of my searches are embodied in 
these pages. But they who study the original canon may 
be regarded as actually entering the land, and winning here 
and there a portion of territory, more or less extensive; 
and by and bye the whole region will be gained ; when the 
initiatory labours I am now pursuing will be forgotten, as 
they will have been succeeded by more authoritative 
investigations.” 1 The basis of such authoritative investi¬ 
gations was laid by Oldenberg by the publication in 187&--83 
of the five volumes of the Vinayapitaka, the codex 
of Buddhist monastic laws, and one who wanted to investi¬ 
gate the subject before the publication of Oldenberg’s 
monumental work had to rely on unsifted and unclassified 
manuscripts, often misleading and unreliable. Yet Spence 


1 See Preface to Hardy’s Eastern MonachUm, 1860, p. viii. 
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Hardys “ preliminary survey ” is a work of signal merit. 
He lias clearly brought out the main features of Buddhist 
monastic life from study and personal observation, though 
it was not within the range of his resources to co-ordinate 
them, to exhibit their internal and external relations, and 
to throw them into the right perspective of history. It is 
only here and there and by rare flashes that Spence Hardy 
is able to introduce the all-important historical point 
of view. 

After Spence Hardy’s “ initiatory labours ” many popular 
works on Buddhism have come into the field. Our journey 
through Hardy’s Terra Incognita has been made easy and 
familiar. In the company of pleasant and luminous 
writers like Rhys Davids, Oldenberg, Kern and others, one 
need not make the pilgrimage to the shrine of Buddhistic 
knowledge with peas in his boots and a hair-shirt on 
his back. But the extensive territory that has only been 
opened up needs to be explored inch by inch, The im¬ 
portant historical materials in which Buddliist canonical 
literature is so extraordinarily rich must be carefully sifted, 
and for this purpose “ comprehensive views ” are often 
worse than useless. Unfortunately, however, a certain 
backwardness is kept up by the authors of handbooks 
and treatises by their habit of threading together, as it 
were, all the three Jewels of the Buddhist Triad. But 
this comprehensive treatment of Buddhism by broad 
compartments, giving first a legendary biography of 
Buddha, then a rapid sketch of Buddhist doctrines, and 
lastly a static account of the Buddliist Order, is by no 
means scientific history. 

Sir Alfred Lyall has pointed out in one of his addresses 
that “ the tendency of the twentieth century is unfavour- 
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able to the artistic historian ”, 1 The change from the 
artistic to the scientific school of historians, though Lyall 
regrets it, is accepted by him as a fact. The scientific 
writing of history, as he says, “ based upon exhaustive 
research, accumulation and minute sifting of all available 
details, relentless verification of every statement,” is 
destiued to “ gradually discourage and supersede the art 
of picturesque composition “ What,” asks Lyall, 
“ has been the effect of the altered situation upon the writer 
of history at the present time ? ” And his answer is—a 
narrowing of each historian’s scope of operations. The 
modern historian must now “ peg out his small holding 
and keep within its bounds Those writers who aspire 
to traverse the whole vast area of Buddhism, even of the 
pre-Mahayana period of it, have become an anachronism 
to-day. Lord Acton in his published papers has a note 
of “ Advice to Persons about to write History ”, of which 
the first word is Don't, 3 The advice of Lord Acton, 
echoing as it does the advice of Punch with regard to a quite 
different matter, is specially recommended to those who 
attempt a comprehensive treatment of Buddhism. 

Another besetting vice of the current treatises on 
Buddhism is the straying away from the historian’s strict 
point of view. The genuine historian must seek for the 
origins of historic institutions in the material environments 
of life and society, and the operation of ideas is significant 
to him inasmuch as it animates, accelerates, or retards 
the material process of growth, development, and decay of 

1 LyalTs Remarks on the Reading of History (Inaugural Address 
to the Students of King’s College for Women, University of London, 

8 th. October, 1909). See Studies in Literature and History, by Sir Alfred 
LyaiL 

1 See Historical Essays and Studies , by Lord Acton, p. 505. 
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institutions. But Buddhism has too often been approached 
not from this historical standpoint, but rather from the 
philosopher’s point of view, exaggerating the evolution 
of ideas and minimizing the material factors that made 
that evolution possible and determined it3 character. 
Hence it is that the ancient Buddhist Sangha, through 
\ which Buddhism actually developed, has received far less 
than its due share of attention. But it is in the growth 
and development of the Buddhist Sangha that the 
history of Buddhism remains embodied, and apart from 
the organization of monastic life and community, ancient 
Buddhism is at best an abstraction, interesting more to the 
philosopher than to the scientific historian. 

The tendency to comprehensive treatment and the bias 
for the philosopher’s standpoint which prevail among 
writers on Buddhism have resulted in the current static 
view of early (Pre-Mahayana) Buddhist D h a m m a and 
Sangha. On reading, for instance, the meagre accounts 
of the Buddhist Sangha, out of all proportion to the 
importance of the subject, in the popular pages of Rhys 
Davids, Oldenberg, Kern, and other writers, one is easily 
led to think that it was of a fixed type from the beginning ; 
that most, if not all, of its laws came into existence at one 
birth, completely laid down by Buddha, as the canonical 
writers, committed to a theory which will be explained in 
Chapter I, would have us believe ; and that its organization 
was essentially of the same fixed character for five hundred 
years till the rise of the M a h a y a n a . Nothing can be 
more erroneous than this static conception of early 
Buddhist community. The following pages of this thesis will 
Bhow that neither was theSanghaina perpetual state 
of arrested progress nor were its laws like “ the law of the 



Medea and Persians, which altereth not The early 
Buddhist communities, on the other hand, had a remarkable 
capacity for growth, development, variation, adjustment, 
and progress. A necessary corrective to the current 
static view has been supplied in the following pages by 
adhering to the strict historic method. So the pre- 
Mahayana Buddhist communities in their gradual evolution, 
which will be shown to be clearly traceable in ancient 
Pali literature, has been the subject of my inquiry in the 
present thesis. 

Chronology has been truly called “ the eye of history ”. 
In studying the ancient history of India, however, in any of 
its aspects, we have to proceed without its help by feeling 
our way cautiously through a mass of disordered materials. 
The clue that we must steadily follow is the succession of 
social conditions—that “ inner chronology ” which the 
method of sociology adheres to. It is still possible for the 
historian to unravel from the tangled skein of our ancient 
literature the long threads of succession and evolution. 
Pacts, legends, and ideas which lie in them in a confused 
heap together may be thrown, with greater or less complete¬ 
ness, into evolutionary series which would point to a regular 
process of development. This method of study will neces¬ 
sarily admit certain elements of hypothesis and conjecture. 
But these elements cannot be excluded from the study of 
ancient Indian history in the absence of definite datable 
events. I have therefore attempted in the present thesis 
to trace only the process of development of the early 
Buddhist communities instead of trying vainly to settle a 
time-succession of events. The history of Buddhist 
monasticism, which is indeed a subject of truly vast 
dimensions, may be broadly divided into two periods 
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corresponding to the accepted division of the history of 
Buddhism, viz. Hinayana (800 b.c.-IOO b.c. (?)) and 
Mahayana (100 b.o.-a.d. 1200). The division of 
Hinayana and Mahayana, it must be understood, is always 
a tentative one and does not indicate any succession of 
stages of development. The original Hinayana form 
of Buddhism and the later Mahayana existed in India, 
for long centuries, side by side, reacting no doubt on one 
another, coming in contact at many points, and also possibly 
amalgamating in parts. The inter-relation between the 
two is one of the vexed and unsolved problems of Buddhist 
history. But the distinction, so far as it goes, is clear 
enough for practical purposes and may be accepted for 
what it is worth. Now, recognizing this distinction, we 
may set the limits of the period dealt with here as 600 
b.c. -100 B.c., i.e., the period of Buddhism before the rise of 
the Mahayana. 

For this period our materials for the reconstruction 
of Buddhist monastic history, which are contained in the 
Vinayapitaka, are fairly complete. Further researches 
will no doubt throw light on this remarkable codex, and 
its laws will become more and more clear to us as our 
knowledge of ancient Indian history increases. In 
Chapter I, I have sought to explain how the VinayapitaJca 
and its laws should be interpreted. Under the method of 
interpretation which I have suggested, it will clearly reflect 
to us a process of development in early Buddhist monasti- 
cisrn. The static view of it will be found to dissolve into 
a truer conception of the dynamic process of its growth 
and development. 

Some of the topics that have come up in the course of 
the present dissertation have a wider bearing and deeper 



significance. Within the limits of my subject and treat¬ 
ment, it has not been possible for me to deal with them in 
an exhaustive manner. They are eminently worthy of 
further researches. I enumerate below some of these 
topics: 

(i) The analogy between the V i n a y a rules and the 

Greek Themistes as they are interpreted 
by Sir Henry Maine. (Chapter I.) 

(ii) The possible non-Aryan origin of the Paribrajaka 

institution. (Chapter II.) 

(iii) The constitution of non-Buddhist S a n g h a s and 

G a d. a s in ancient times. (Chapter VI.) 

(iv) The origins of the institutions of polity of the early 

Buddhist S a n g h a s. (Chapter VI.) 

(v) The positive state-enforced character of the laws 

contained in the V i n a y a p i ta k a. (Chapter VI.) 

The chapter on the Internal Polity of a Buddhist Sangka 
may throw some sidelight on the ideas of law and legal 
procedure in ancient India—a subject which has been 
approached up till now from the Brahmanical point of 
view of the Smritis. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Laws or the Vinayapitaka and their 
Interpretation 

The only clue to the chronology of the Vinaya¬ 
pitaka is afforded by the account of the Council of 
Vesali in the 12th Khandaka of Cullavagga, If we accept 
the arguments of Oldenberg and Rhys Davids, the Council 
of Vesali must be dated about the middle of the fourth 
century B.o., and the compilation of a complex codex of 
Vinaya rules not much earlier than that date. 1 But though 
the Vinayapitaka, in the form in which it has been pre¬ 
served to us, shows a more or less symmetrical plan and 
design, and points unmistakably to a final diaskeuasis a 
little earlier than the Council of Vesali, its contents are by 
no means the work of an age. They consist in fact, as I 
expect to show presently, of earlier and later materials 
welded together by a theory. When these are rightly 
interpreted and thrown into their proper sequence, they 

1 " If, aa justified by Asoka’s inscriptions, we assume the year 265 B.o. 
as the approximate date of hia coronation, and we calculate 118 years 
hack from this to the Council at Vesali—in accordance with the chrono¬ 
logical system of the Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa —we shall find the date 
of this council to fall somewhere about 383 b.o. From what has been 
said above, the revision of the Vinaya must have been somewhere before 
that time, but not much earlier.”—Olden berg’a V inayapitakam , Intro., 
pp. xxxvLii-xxxix. " It is sufficient for our present purpose to be able 
to fix the Council of Vesali, even after making allowance for all possibili¬ 
ties, at within thirty years of 350 B.o.”— Vinaya Text#, S.B.E., pt. i, 
Intro., p. xxiii. 





afford us in their evident process of growth and develop¬ 
ment the key to the evolution of Buddhist monachism 
itself, 


It is well known that the history of religious mendicancy 
in India may be traced to remote antiquity. The religious 
mendicants formed a widespread, populous, and influential 
community in Northern India even in the sixth century b.c. 
They lived outside social and communal organizations, 
but they constituted by themselves a well-defined com¬ 
munity. They had internal relations amongst themselves, 
—communal customs, recognized manners and usages, and 
distinctive ideas and practices. There were also numerous 
sectarian parties among them called Sanghas or 
Gan a s, and one of them, which afterwards became most 
influential in history, was led by the world-famous Prince 
of the Sakya clan. Now this Sangha which recognized 
Buddha as their leader partook no doubt of the general 
characteristics of ali Paribrajakas (religious mendicants) 
and followed generally their common customs and usages. 
Many features of Buddhist monachism, therefore, point 
back to earlier times than the foundation of the Buddhist 
Sangha itself. Such are the Vassa , the tJposatha, 
many eleemosynary and domiciliary rales, and numerous 
minor regulations of Buddhist monastic life which, however, 
it is next to impossible for us to pick out and assort with 
any degree of certainty. It is obvious that the only way 
of doing so would be to compare them with the usages, 
manners, rites, and practices recorded of the Jaina, Hindu, 
and other Paribrajakas in their respective ancient litera¬ 
tures. But the records of the non-Buddhist Paribrajaka 
sects are unfortunately far less clear and exhaustive than 
those of the Buddhists. The Buddhist Saugha, however, 
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gradually differentiated itself from the others, and their 
communal character became more and more distinctive 
with the lapse of time. 1 The first step in this process of 
differentiation was the drawing up of a special body of 
rules, the Patimokkha, which supplied an external 
bond of union tor the Buddhist Sangha, which had rested 
hitherto mainly on a community of distinct religious 
faith. 3 From thi3 starting-point Buddhist monachiam 
followed its own course. But at the earliest stages the 
individualistic and eremitical ideal of the primit ive Pari- 
brajakaa predominated in it, and, like the other Paribraj akas, 
the Buddhist Bhikkhus led a wandering life, without any 
fixed local habitation, cohesion, or cenobium. 3 But the 
observance of the Bain-retreat was a custom observed by 
all Paribrajakas. This custom among the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus led afterwards to the staking out of A v a s a s 
(monastic colonies). These avaaas, being originally 
intended for sojournment during the Vassa period, became 
later on places of domicile for the Bhikkhus. Each 
Bhikkhu came to belong to a particular domicile, was 
a member of the Sangha resident there, and derived his 
personal rights and privileges therefrom. The word 
Sangha signified later on not the whole body of 
Buddhist “ Bhikkhus of the four quarters ”, but only a 
particular cenobitical society resident at an a v a s a . 
This state of things, as I shall have occasion to explain 
later on, 3 wa8 one of the causes of growth of those Buddhist 
sects which bear place-names, pointing to their origin 


1 See Chap, V of the preseat thesis, 

1 See Chap. Ill of the present thesis. 
1 See Chap. V of the present thesis. 
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and growth at different seats of canonical culture. In 
the following pages I shall trace in detail these various 
stages of the development of Buddhist monachism before 
the rise of the Mahayana. Now at all these different 
stages rules were made for the guidance of the life and 
conduct of the Buddhist Bhikkhus- -some of which had 
simply been inherited by the Sangha, others possibly 
borrowed from different sects, while the rest were 
undoubtedly peculiar to the Bhikkhus,—though it is 
a matter of the most delicate difficulty to separate and 
assign them to the different heads. The rules of the 
Vinayapitaka have thus followed the course of evolution 
of Buddhist monachism itself, and as such may be truly 
said to have an “ inner chronology 
We need not presume that the compilation of the laws 
of the Vinayapitaka was carried out at one time. From 
the beginning we hear of persons in the Buddhist Sangha 
called Vinayadharas who concerned themselves 
with the study and exposition of the rules of Vinaya. 
The existence of such professors was the surest guarantee 
for the conservation and consolidation of monastic laws 
from generation to generation among the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus. A final diaskeuasis was no doubt made shortly 
before the Council of Vesali, for the lawyer-like manner in 
which the moot points were sought to be decided there, 
presupposed the existence of a complete codex no longer 
susceptible of additions or alterations. The result of this 
gradual process of consolidation was that in the final 
redaction earlier materials were jumbled up with the later. 
Laws which had grown obsolete were retained in the pro¬ 
cess, those which had become partially unsuitable were 
amplified and extended in their application, new ones came 
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into existence, either through long-standing custom 
becoming self-conscious, or by common consent, being 
necessitated by new conditions of monastic life. 

A good illustration of the obsolescence of monastic laws 
is found in the short series of rules in the Patimokkha 
called Sanghadisesa Dftamma. In this section certain 
offences are enumerated over which the Sangha has 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. It is said that the Sangha in 
these cases can inflict the prescribed penalty of Pari- 
v a s a and Manatta even against the mil of the guilty 
Bhikkhu (Jesam bhikkhu annataram va annataram va 
apajjitva yavatiham janam paticchadeti tavatiham tena 
bbikkhuna akama parivatthabbam, etc.). We know 
that in later times the disciplinary jurisdiction of the 
Sangha extended not only over the Sanghadisesa, but 
also over all other offences for the trial and punishment of 
which different forms of Sanghakam mas were 
resorted to. 1 At this stage, it will appear that many of 
the Sanghadisesa Dhammd became obsolete. It will 
appear, for example, from Sangha., 10, that the attempt to 
bring about a schism used to he considered an offence. If 
any Bhikkhu persisted in trying to create a schism in spite 
of repeated admonitions by the Sangha he made himself 
liable to the discipline of P a r i v a s a and Manatta. 2 
The same attitude towards schismatics is observed in 
Mahdvagga, i, 67, where it is said that a Sanghabbedaka 
(schismatic) must be expelled if he has been already or¬ 
dained. As I shall point out later on, it was on this law 

1 See Chap. VI of the present thesis. 

a Jo pana bhikkhu samaggassa sanghassa bhedaya parakkameyya 
bhedanasamvatt&nikam va adhikaranam samadaya paggayya titteyya 
. . . Sanghadisesa. 
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that the Sarnath, Kosambi, and Sancbi edicts of Asoka 
were based. 1 But the law relating to schismatics seems to 
have been very much relaxed later on. Accordingly we 
find that in Cullavagga, vii, 5, 6, the intention to produce 
a schism is held to be not blameworthy, but only such 
intention as is positively dishonest (ibid. 5). a Evidently a 
wider latitude for extreme differences of opinion was given 
in the later democratic Sanghas than in the earlier. In 
the ] 3th Sanghddisesa again we find the penalties of P a r i - 
v a s a and M a n a 11 a provided for those sinful Bhikkhus 
who corrupt laymen, but later on the Pabbdjaniya Kamma 
is substituted for them. 3 This later form of penalty is 
recognised even in the Vibhanga commentary on that rule. 
Again, in a list of transgressions enumerated in Cullavagga, 
i, 1, 1, for which the Tajjaniya Kamma should be carried 
out, we find certain offences which come specifically under 
the head of the Sanghddisesa Dhammd and for which, 
according to the older practice, Parivasa and 
Mftrtatta should have been carried out. The offending 
Bhikkhus are described inter alia as Yivadakdraka (for 
which there is provision in Sanghd., 10 and 11) and Sanghe 
adhikaranakaraka (for which there is provision in Sanghd., 

8 and 9). Yet it is said in Cullavagga, i, 2, 1, that the 
Tajjaniya Kamma is not intended for Parajika and 
Sanghadisesa offences. It is reasonable to infer 

1 See Chap. VII of the present thesis. 

* See Chap. VII of the present thesis, at the end. 

8 Seo Cullavagga , i, 13 et seq. Tho translators say : '• The whole of 
this chapter (setting out the offences for which tho Pabbajaniya Kamma 
should be inflicted) recurs in the Suttn Vibhanga on the 13th Sa-ngha- 
diseaa, The proceeding here laid down is really a later method of acting 
under fche circumstances similar to those for which that rule had pre¬ 
viously boon the authorised dealing.”— Vinatja Texts, S.B.E., pt. il, 
p. 347, footnote 1. 
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that many of the Sanghadisesa Dhammd lost their force 
and application at a later stage when the various 
Sanghakammas were devised. These illustrations from the 
Sanghadisesa Dhammd are sufficient to indicate that in the 
Vimyapitaka there are many laws which had become wholly 
or partially obsolete when the codex was finally put 
together. All the rules were not of the same operative 
force. 

While on the one hand obsolete rules were thus retained, 
many of the old rules were recast and rehandled—either 
they were clearly defined or amplified as necessary, or 
even refined away by a process well known to lawyers as 
legal fiction. We have already referred to Sanghadisesa 13. 
It is laid down in that rule that the Bhikkhus should ask 
a Bhikkhu who, living near a village or a town, corrupts lay 
people and whose evil practices are overt, to depart from 
the a v a s a to which he belongs. If he refuses to do so, 
on this adjuration being repeated thrice, he becomes guilty 
of Sanghadisesa and is consequently liable toParivasa 
and Manatta. In Oullavagga, i, 13 et eeq., this rule 
is more precisely defined and amplified. The adjuration 
mentioned in Sangha. 13 is developed into a regular 
Sanghakamma, and the penalties of Parivasa and 
Manatta are replaced by the penalty of banishment, 
pronounced in a solemn form. In Nissaggiya Padttiya, 1, 
it is said that an extra robe might be kept by a Bhikkhu 
for a period of ten days after the settlement of the robes and 
the taking up of Kanthina. This period of limitation 
is more clearly defined later on in. the light of the well- 
known legal distinction between “ custody ” and 
“ possession ”, The period of limitation, it is said in 
Mahdvagga, v, 13,13 (end), will begin to run not from the 
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time when the Bhikkhu may have the robe in the custody 
of another, but when he has it in his personal possession. 
Numerous other instances may he cited where the olcl rules 
of the Patimokkha are merely defined, amplified, and illus¬ 
trated in the Mahavagga and Cullavagga, which shows 
clearly that the Yinayadharas among the Buddhist 
Sangha were no mean lawyers. Another mode was the 
suspension of the old Patimokkha rules either as a temporary 
measure (as in Mahavagga, vi, 32, 1-2) or permanently 
during a prescribed period (as in Mahavagga, vii, 1, 3). 

By admitting numerous exceptions, many old rules were 
also amplified and their scope extended of which illustra¬ 
tions are too numerous to mention. Lastly, that most 
remarkable agency by which old laws are everywhere 
brought into harmony with existing conditions of society, 
viz. Legal Fiction, also came into play in the development 
of monastic laws. In Chap. VII of the present thesis will 
be explained a most curious instance of legal fiction in 
the Vinayapitaka by which the old Patimokkha rules 
of mendicancy were ameliorated to suit the conditions of 
the Buddhist cenobitical societies of later days. Other 
minor instances will also occur in the course of the present 
dissertation. So much about the development of the old 
Patimokkha, rules. 

But side by side with this manipulation of old rules, we 
have the growth of new laws and regulations necessitated 
by the progressive development of the Buddhist Sangha. 
Some of these new rules, not found at all in the Patimokkha, 
were no doubt the expression of old custom in the sense 
that the rule had been followed unconsciously and as a 
general practice till at a certain time, owing to some flagrant 
deviation from it or some other reason, it attracted notice 
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and was formally enjoined. Tlie minor rules about dress, 
manner of begging, etiquette, etc., seem to me to belong 
to this category and they occupy considerable space in 
the Vimyajritaka. Many of these rules seem to have been 
intended only to preserve the outward distinctive signs 
of the Buddhist Bhikkhus and to prevent them from being 
mixed, up with the other Paribrajakn sects, such as the 
prohibition against making a begging-bowl out of a skull 
like the Pisdcillifcas 1 or going naked like the Acelahas , or 
clad in garments of grass, of bark, etc., like (probably) the 
Brahmanical and other Paribrajakas. 2 These rules and 
regulations would make up a formidable catalogue and they 
were evolved with the development of a distinct character 
of the Buddhist Bhikkhus, who came to be separated later 
on altogether from the Paribrajakas. 3 4 But the more im¬ 
portant of these new rules were those which were developed 
in the process of growth of the Buddhist cenobium, relating 
to domicile, communal organization, constitutional 
rights, congregational religious ceremonies, etc. Mow, it 
must be clearly borne in mind that after the decease of 
the first Sattha (Dictator) the Buddhist Bangka 
adopted no such principle of hagioiogy as for instance the 
Jainas/ 1 There was therefore, properly speaking, no 
vested law-making authority anywhere in the Buddhist 
Sangha, and any rule which might somehow obtain currency 
was likely to be adopted as a law of monastic life. The 
compilation of a complete codex of monastic laws was 

1 Cullavagga , v, 10, 2. [The Pisdca are mentioned as a sect (Gam) in 
Milinda, Tenckner, p, 191.] 

s Mahavagga, viii, 28, 1-3. 

5 See Chap. V of the present thesis. 

4 See Chap* VI of the present thesis, at the beginning. 



probably urged on by this among other considerations. 
The Pitaka was set up as a recognized standard of reference; 
but before this authoritative compilation what were the 
sources of the new laws ? The dicta of Buddha as the 
only source of monastic laws was, as I shall presently show, 
an orthodox theory developed later. 

A flood of light is thrown on the solution of the question 
raised above by a passage in the MaMparinibbana Siittanta. 
In iv, 7, are mentioned Four Mahapadesas. They 
are spoken of as the probable sources of Dhamina and 
Vinaya, and it is said in the following sections that, any 
doctrine or rule (Dkamma or Yinaya) emanating from any 
of these four Mahapadesas should be carefully 
checked by comparison with the Sutta and the Vinaya. 1 
These standards of reference can signify only the Sutta- 
jntalca and the Vinayapitaka, which superseded in the 
middle of the fourth century b.c, all the material sources 
of monastic laws which are called in the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttmta the Mahapadesas. These are : 

(i) Direct promulgation by Buddha, when the Bbikkhu 
proposing the rule is able to say—Sammukha me tam avuso 
Bhagavato sutam, etc. 2 That this source of law was a recog¬ 
nized one is attested by a curious instance. After the 
Council of Rajagaha, where according to tradition the canon 
was settled, the Thera Bhikkhus approached Purana and 
asked him to accept the Sangiti settled by them. Purana 
refused them politely, saying: Susangit’ avuso therein 
dhammo ca vinayo ca, api ca yat.h' eva mays bhagavato 
sammukha sutam sammukha patiggahitam tath’ evaham 

1 Cl. Sutte otaretabbani vinaye aandassetabbam. 

' Seo MaAdparinibbana Svttanta, iv, 8 (Digha-HMya, P.T.S., vol. ii, 
p. 124). 
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dhalnssamati. 1 (Tr.—Friend,, the Dhamma and the Vinaya, 
rehearsed by the Elders, have been well rehearsed. But 
I shall hold that (viz. Dhamma and Vinaya) which has 
been heard by me from the Blessed One personally and 
received direct from Him.) This saying of Purana, by 
the way, is one of a few indications to ebow that the canon 
was not finally settled at the Council of Rajagaha. It will 
be observed that the words of Purana are almost the asm© 
as are used in defining the first Mahapadesa in the Maha- 
jtannibbana Svttanta. 

(ii) Promulgation of a rule by a Sangha containing 
elderly and leading men at an avasa. Thus, for instance, 
we hear of a rule being promulgated by the Savattkiya 
Sangha that Pabbajja should not he conferred during the 
period of Vaasa ( Mahavagga , iii, 13, 1). 

(iii) Promulgation of a rule by a number of elderly and 
learned Bhikkhus versed in canonical lore at an avasa. 
It was in this way, it will be observed, that five hundred 
Bhikkhus promulgated the complete body of Vinaya rules 
at the Council of Rajagaha. Their legislative authority 
had evidently no other basis than the third Mahapadesa. 

(iv) Promulgation of a rule by some learned professor of 
the canon at an avasa. 

All these sources of monastic laws, called by the technical 
name of Mahapade sas or Great Authorities, were 
superseded later on by the settled texts of the Pitakas, 
which were necessitated by the fact that these material 
sources of law had become gradually obsolete. It is not 
difficult to understand how they become obsolete when 
we look into the matter a little closely. The first 
Mahapadesa, for instance, could not be a living source 


See Cullavagga, xi, 1, 11. 




of lav? after the decease of Buddha and his immediate 
disciples. The second one became more or less inoperative 
with the growth of the idea of the distinctness of each 
aviisa, which has been explained in the present thesis in 
Chapter V. Bach Sangha was regarded later on as a 
separate and self-contained community, and each avasa a 
distinct self-governing colony of Bhikkhus. The rules 
promulgated at one avasa for the Sangha resident there 
could therefore have no comprehensive operation. As 
regards the third, it will be readily seen that with the 
diffusion of Buddhist monasticism over larger and larger 
parts of the country, separated by long distances, with 
none of the modern facilities which annihilate time and 
space for us, the calling of such paramount synods as had 
been called once at Rajagaha became a matter of extreme 
practical difficulty. A Council of Rajagaha was possible 
only in a short time after the death of Buddha when 
Buddhist Bhikkhus were spread over a comparatively 
small area. The fourth could have only a precarious 
existence in conjunction with the idea of the equality of 
all Buddhist Bhikkhus at an avasa, which, as we shall have 
occasion to explain in Chapter VI, was one of the most 
dominant notes of early Buddhist monasticism. It was 
mainly by way of aSanghakamma, following on a 
Vivada dhikarana, that a rule of law could be made binding 
on a Sangha, unless a Vinayadhara propounded a rule 
and the Sangha accepted it implicitly. These old sources 
of law were ultimately set at rest by the final compilation 
of the Vinayapitaka. If a question arose after¬ 
wards—e.g. whether the “ horn-salt license ” 1 was allow- 

1 Singilonukappo —which was raised at the Council of Vesali 
(Cnllavagga, xii, 2, 8). 
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able ?—it could not be urged “ From the mouth of Buddha 
I have heard it ”, or “ It has been promulgated by such and 
such a Sangha ”, or “ It has been decided by such and such 
a company of Theras ”, or “ It has been allowed by such 
and such a professor of law ”, but the chapter and verse 
of the VinayapitaJca must be quoted, as is done 
throughout at the Council of Vesali. When a new rule 
was proposed which had nothing corresponding to it in 
the Vinxiynpitaha, its legitimacy, as is said in Mdhavagga, 
vi, 40, 1, would depend on the question as to whether it 
was K a p p i y a (Proper) or not. This might give rise 
to a Vivadadhikarana in the Sangha where the rule had 
been proposed and the resolution upon it could bind only 
the particular Sangha itself. In the light of this fact, the 
existence of various redactions of Vinaya rules, emanating 
from different schools, becomes easily explicable. They 
were settled at different avasas which had latterly become 
distinct and separate seats of canonical culture and later 
on the nurseries of Buddhist sect3. 

In his book on Jurisprudence , Salmond says, “ The 
expression source of law (fans juris) has several meanings, 
which it is necessary to distinguish clearly. We must 
distinguish in the first place between the 4 formal ’ and the 
'material’ sources of the law. A formal source is that 
from which a rule of law derives its force and validity. It 
is that from which the authority of the law proceeds. The 
material sources, on the other hand, are those from which 
is derived the matter, not the validity of the law. The 
material source supplies the substance of the rule to which 
the formal source gives the force and nature of law.” 1 



1 Salmond’8 Jurisprudence (fourth edition), p. 117. 





Bearing this distinction in mind, we may call the Maha- 


padesaa the material sources of Buddhist monastic laws, 
and that they were accepted and recognized as such is 
proved by the instances I have adduced above. The laws 
emanating from them would obviously be accepted ipso 
jure as binding laws. But the authority and validity of 
these sources, aB I have said, was gradually impaired hy 
historical circumstances, but the laws coming from them 
had been conserved and consolidated by the Vmayadharas 
at many an avasa. A formal source of these extant laws, 
giving to them their force and validity, therefore gained 
prominence. Just as the formal source of all civil law is 
its promulgation by the state, so the formal source of 
Buddhist monastic law was found in the theory of its 
promulgation by Buddha himself. It must be clearly 
realized that in the one case, as in the other, this formal 
source is only a theoretic notion. The rules of the Vinaya- 
pitaka were in point of fact derived from various material 
sources, but on each Jaw the theory was superimposed 
that it had been promulgated hy Buddha on a certain 
occasion. To this theory all the canonical writers are 
piously committed : it is in fact the setting in which nearly 
all Buddhist rules and doctrines are cast in early Pali 
literature. The consequence of the systematic application 
of this theory has been that the evolved character of the 
laws of the Vinayapitaka has been transparently veiled 
by an orthodox theory of their origin. Rules which are 
inconsistent with each other, and which clearly belong to 
different stages in the evolution of Buddhist monachism, 
are thus placed on the same chronological level by putting 
them into the mouth of Buddha. Tills Buddha, the 
promulgator of monastic laws, is not any historical per- 
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sonage, but only the embodiment of a theory representing 
the formal source of all Buddhist laws and doctrines. An 
inadequate appreciation of this point is responsible for 
much of the. confusion of thought which underlies many 
current histories of Buddhism. 

Yot the theory, explained above, which dominates the 
entire corpus of Buddhist literature,does not suffice to explain 
the form of a rule in the Vinayapitaka. Let us take an 
instance at haphazard to illustrate the form, of a Vinaya 
rule In Gullavagga, v, 33, 3, a rule is laid down against 
the sneezing superstition. When a Bhikkhu has sneezed, 
the other Bhikkhus should not say to him “ Jlva ” (Live), 
He who does so is guilty of a Dukkata. But it is permitted 
to say “ Long Live "to a householder on his sneezing. 
Now this rule is not simply laid down and attributed to 
Buddha. But the facts, real or supposed, and the reason 
on which the promulgation of this rule is based, are set out 
in detail. Many of such facta from which these rules follow 
are obviously inventions, as I shall indicate by a few illus¬ 
trations later on. But what is important for us to consider 
in this connexion is the stereotyped form of each rule — 
first, certain facts arise, then they are pressed on the 
attention of Buddha (this may be in any way—certain 
Bhikkhus do something and other Bhikkhus protest, or 
laymen protest, or certain facts come under Buddha’s 
personal observation, or certain facts are reported to him, 
etc.), then follows the judgment of Buddha, embodying a 
rule exactly covering the facts of the case. It will be 
observed that this form of laying down a rule of law has 
nothing analogous to it in Brahmanical legal literature: 
it is in fact a form which precedes the era of codes in the 
history of jurisprudence. 



Sir Henry Maine, in Ms epoch-making work on Ancknt 
Law, which lias opened a new department of legal study, 
has said, “ The conception of the Deity dictating an entire 
code or body of laws, as in the case of the Hindoo Laws of 
Manu (?), seems to belong to a range of ideas more recent 
and more advanced.” 1 “ The earliest notions,” he says, 
“ connected with the conception, now so fully developed, 
of a law or rule of life are those contained in the Homeric 
words ‘Themis’ and ‘ Themistes 2 Now the Greek 
Themis, ns Maine explains, was in effect nothing but 
“ an authoritative statement of right and wrong in a 
judicial sentence after the facts, not one presupposing a law 
which has been violated Themistes were thus “ simply 
adjudications on insulated slates ol facts, arid did not 
necessarily follow each other in orderly sequence ”. 3 
Maine regards the Greek Themistes, mentioned by Homer, 
as the most primitive form of enunciating any rule of life, 
and the fact is most remarkable that it is in this form that 
the rules of the Vimya'pitahi are cast. Each rule pur¬ 
ports to he a statement of right and wrong in a solemn judg¬ 
ment pronounced by Buddha after certain facts have arisen. 
He is therefore represented more as a judge than a professed 
legislator. He pronounces on the validity of acts done by 
the Bhikkhus and does not profess to prescribe general 
courses of conduct for them. 

We may take for example the following rales about 
foot-covering for the Bhikkhus in Mahdvagga, v, of which 
there are fourteen:— 

1 Maine’s Ancient Law (edited by Pollock, 1909), p. 6. But Maine’s 
characterization of the Laws of Manu is not quite accurate, as every 
student of Hindu Law is aware. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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(i) The use of shoes with one lining is enjoined. Shoes 
with double, treble, or many linings are not to be worn 
on pain of Dukkata (1, 30 at the end). 

(ii) Shoes that are all of a blue, yellow, red, brown, 
black, orange, or yellowish colour are not to be worn on 
pain of Dukkata (2, 1). 

(iii) Shoes that have edges of a blue, etc., colour are not 
to be worn on pain of Dukkata (2, 2). 

(iv) Many luxurious kinds of shoes, which are enumerated, 
are prohibited on pain of Dukkata (2, 3). 

(v) Shoes adorned with skins of different animals, which 
are enumerated, are prohibited on pain of Dukkata 
( 2 , 4 ). 

(vi) New shoes with linings are prohibited on pain of 
Dukkata, but cast-off shoes with linings are allowed (3, 2). 

(vii) The wearing of shoes in the presence of unshod 
teachers and superiors is prohibited on pain of Dukkata. 
So is the wearing of shoes in the open arama (4, 2). 

(viii) The wearing of shoes in cases of disease is enjoined 

( 8 . 2 ). ^ 

(ix) The use of foot-coverings is enjoined for one who 
wishes to get up on a couch or a chair (6, 1). 

(x) The use of foot-coverings is enjoined in the open 
arama, and also of a torch, a lamp, and a walking- 
stick (6, 2). 

(xi) The use of wooden shoes is prohibited on pain of 
Dukkata : (6, 4). 

(xii) The use of shoes made of talipat leaves is prohibited 
on pain of Dukkata (7, 2). 

(xiii) Ditto of bamboo leaves (7, 3). 

(xiv) The use of shoes made of Tina grass, etc. (ail 
enumerated) is prohibited on pain of Dukkata (8, 3). 



Each one of these fourteen rules is said to have arisen 
ex post facto. To rule vi, for instance, the following typical 
story is appended :— 


Buddha, once on a time, went into Bajagaha accom¬ 
panied by a Bhikkhu who walked limping. On seeing his 
condition, a layman took ofE his shoes, which had many 
linings, and, approaching him, asked (Mahdvagga, 3, 1-2); 

“ Why does your reverence limp ? " 

“ My feet, friend, are blistered.” 

“ But here, Sir, are shoes.” 

“ Enough, good friead! shoes with many linings have 
been forbidden by the Blessed One ” (vide ride i). 

On hearing this conversation, Buddha called upon the 
Bhikkhu to accept the shoes and, having delivered a re¬ 
ligious discourse, laid down the above rule (No. vi) for the 
Bhikkhus. The rule is properly an adjudication, a pro¬ 
nouncement on certain facts prescribing a single act, viz. 
the wearing of shoes of a certain kind when they are cast¬ 
off. Now all the fourteen rules containing injunctions, 
prohibitions, and permissions might have been gathered up, 
as in a modem rule of law, into one comprehensive formula, 
laying down the kinds of shoes allowable and the occasions 
for their use, and thus prescribing a general course of conduct. 
But this is not done. Instead, we have many distinct rules, 
each embodying an adjudication on the facts as they arise 
on a particular occasion. The form is curious: the old 
Greek form of Themistes, which, according to Sir Henry 
Maine, is the most primitive form of laying down any rule 
of life. 

If the analogy that I have pointed out between a Greek 
Themis and a Vinaya rule be true, it helps us a good deal 
in understanding the Vinayapitaka. It becomes abundantly 
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clear why the codex of Buddhist canon law is not in the 
form of a code. It enshrines, in fact, a fossilized relic of the 
mode of law-making prevalent in primitive societies. We 
understand also why a story was thought to be necessary 
to append to every law. In primitive conception, every 
law being an adjudication and command, the “state 
of facts” on which the adjudication was made could not 
be dispensed with in laying down the law. From this 
point of view the Vinnyapitaka is of immense value in. 
the history of jurisprudence, preserving as it does the most 
primitive jural notion, found only as a trace in Homer, 
which has worn out completely in later legal literature 
cf Greece, Rome, and India. 

Now these “ states of facts ” out of which the rules arise 
show a bewilderingly varied character. Some of the 
stories may have a kernel of historical truth which was 
borne down to later times on the current of persistent 
tradition. For some of the rules are so curious and un¬ 
thinkable in character, and arise so naturally out of the 
stories, that one is tempted to attribute some truth to the 
fundamental stories. Others were only traditional stories 
to which the rules were artificially fitted in later times. 
Thus the whole legendary life-story of Jivaka is given at 
the beginning of M.ahavagga, viii, and a rule only indirectly 
and incidentally connected with the story is iaid down at 
the end in Mahavagya, viii, 2, 36. Of the other rules, again, 
it is extremely difficult to say whether the stories appended 
to them have any historical or legendary value. Thus, for 
instance, in Mahmagga , vi, 17,7, certain rules of mendicancy 
are relaxed, and the story says that this was necessitated 
by scarcity of food prevailing at Rajagaka. These relaxa¬ 
tions are expressly removed in 32, 2, and the old rules of 
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mendicancy are reinforced on the ground that no scarcity 
was then prevailing at Vesali, where the rules were re¬ 
inforced, “ the city being well-stocked with food, the harvest 
good, alms easy to obtain, and a living procura ble even by 
gleanings in the fields.” The two sets of rules, one 
abrogating the other, read together, might suggest that the 
Bhikkhus actually used to relax a little the rigour of the 
rules of mendicancy by storing up food during times of 
scarcity, but afterwards this was felt to be not proper and 
the practice was generally given up. But this suggestion 
is purely conjectural, and the stories might point to certain 
actual incidents. We next come to the stories which are 
obvious inventions, made in order to base the rules upon 
them. Sometimes on the basis of the same story two 
different rules are grounded, as in Mahdvagga, vi, 9, and 
viii, 17, and also in Culkivagga, v, 20, 1-2, and iv, 4, 8-9. 
Again, the rule sometimes does not arise out of the story at 
all, or is very remotely connected with it, and numerous 
instances of this may be cited. Sometimes the inventive 
genius of the author seems to fail him, and on the basis 
of very slender, featureless, and commonplace stories 
whole manuals of conduct are given, as in Mammgga, viii, 
i and v. Lastly, we light upon stories which are the barest 
and the most commonplace possible, the narrative tending 
to the irreducible minimum, as in Cullavagga, v, 6, where 
the rule does not arise out of the story at all (which is simply 
this, that a Bhikkhu was bitten by a snake), and is given 
only to introduce a recipe for snake-bite. As a matter of 
fact, there is a great variety in the degree of adjustment 
between the rule and the story in the Vinayapitaka. But 
the stories, however slight and commonplace, were thought 
to be necessary, for the primitive jural notion was that a 
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ime of conduct must needs be an adjudication on a certain 
state of facts. 

Bat the stories, apart from the rules and by themselves, 
possess a value of their own to the historical student. 
Apart from worthless invention, even those stories which 
are obviously legendary are valuable as letting us into the 
social, moral, and mental atmosphere of the times in which 
they originated. Victor Hugo has well said, “ History 
has it,3 truth ; legend has its truth. Legendary truth is of 
a different uind from historic truth. Legendary truth is 
invention with reality for result.” The legendary stories 
of the Vimyapitaka, therefore, may well be received in 
illustration, though not in proof. But the character of 
each story must be cautiously sifted before it may be 
evaluated by the historian. Some of them have such a 
strong appearance of reality that they easily delude us into 
mistaking them for genuine history. An illustration may 
be taken from the story appended to the rule against the 
sneezing superstition which we have already referred to. 

It is said that on a certain occasion when Buddha was 
delivering a sermon he happened to sneeze, whereon there 
was such a mighty shout of “ Jivatu bhante bhagava, 
Jivatu sugato” (Live thou Lord, Live thou Sugata!) 
that the discourse was interrupted. Buddha then ex¬ 
plained to the simple-minded audience the futility of this 
benediction and laid down the rule against saying “ J%va ” 
after a sneeze to a Bhikkhu. But the rule was relaxed 
in favour of a householder, the saying of “ Jim ” to whom 
by a Bhikkhu after a sneeze was allowed. The super- 
stitlon condemned here is, as Tylor ha 3 pointed out, 1 

1 Fee Tylor’s Primitive Culture , 189.1, vol. i, pp. 97-101. 



oae of the most persistent ‘'survivals in culture”. It 
lias been discovered to exist in different countries at 
different ages. The lucky sneeze of Telemachos in the 
Odyssey called forth a shout of adoration to the gods along 
the ranks of warriors. Tiberius Caesar, “ the saddest of 
men ”—so Pliny the historian tells us—exacted a salute 
after a sneeze. The story of the sneezing of the king of 
Monomotapa, and the shouts of blessings passing from 
mouth to mouth in the city, is quaintly told by that philo¬ 
sophic observer of human errors, Sir Thomas Browne, in 
Psevdodoxiu Epidemica. Whether among the Greeks and 
the Romans, or the savage tribes of the Zulus, the Poly¬ 
nesians, the New Zealanders and the Samoans, whether in 
the east among the Indians or in the west among the 
Europeans, the sneezing superstition, descended from the 
primitive conception of “ soul ” as Amnia or Breath, 
flourishes in an equal degree. Now, considering the 
wonderful strength and vitality of this sneezing super¬ 
stition and its condemnation in the VinayapilaJca, one is 
naturally led to think that it must have been the work of 
a bold rational thinker who had the rare courage to 
deprecate a popular and widespread superstition. We 
seem almost to come in touch with a personality 
behind the rule—a strong rational personality. But 
if we consider the rule in the light of the ideas 
prevalent among the Indian Sannyasis and Paribrajakas 
in ancient times, we observe that the rule is really 
only one form of a prevalent idea among the 
Sannyasis. The Buddhist rule allows that “ Jlva ” may 
be said to a householder after a sneeze, and it ia clearly 
implied that there is a certain difference in the ideas of the 
Sannyasis and Paribrajakas on which the exception is 
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grounded. 1 We know that one of the fundamental ideas 
among the Paribrajakas was they should regard their 
bodies as carcases. 2 Even among the Sannyaais of the 
present time the idea in many forms and implications 
prevails ; I have seen many Sannyaais who do not accept 
a salute on the ground “ that a corpse may not be saluted ”. s 
I am reliably informed that the Sannyaais of any denomina¬ 
tion do not say “ Jim " after a sneeze. The idea may derive 
some of its strength also from the ancient Doctrine of 
Sorrow which is reflected in post-Vedic Brahmanical, 
Bauddha, and Jaina literatures, and which dominates the 
Indian mind even to day. An attachment to and longing 
for life such as is implied in. the benediction of Jim is 
inconsistent with the principles of Sannyasi life. The 
Buddhist rules about the sneezing superstition may well 
be one of the many protean forms of a prevalent idea 
among the Indian Paribrajakas and Sannyaais. The 
story and the reason were of later invention in support of 
a well-recognized practice. 

The illustration given above serves as a much-needed 
caution against the hasty interpretation of any rule in the 
Y'inayapitaka. In interpreting any Vinaya rule, the 
following points must be carefully considered and allowance 
made therefor:— 

(i) The orthodox theory which covers the diverse 
origins of the rules. 

1 Cf. Gihi bhikkhave mangalika (Cullavagga, v, 33, 3). But this 
reason suggests nothing. It is only an after-thought to supply a reason 
for an already existing practice. 

2 8ee Denssen’s The (Jpanishads, p. 382. 

3 This wits what certain Sannyasis actually told me when I was about 
to salute them. They could cite no authority for this reason lot- refusing 
a salute. 
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(ii) The common, primitive form in which all the rules 

are cast. 

(iii) I he place of any rule in. question in the order of 

evolution of monasticism among the Bhikkhus. 

(iv) The value of the story in relation to the rule which 

is ostensibly based upon it. 

Unless we are prepared to take into consideration all these 
points, we cannot presume to understand in their true 
light and bearing the laws of Vinayapitaka. 
1 'trough an inadequate appreciation of the complexities 
of the problem, even many learned writers on Buddhism 
have been betrayed into fathering on the historic Buddha 
rales and regulations of his Order for which he. oould not 
possibly have been responsible. 



CHAPTER II 


The Primitive ParibrIjakas—A Theory o.i? their 

Origin 

It is generally admitted that much of the earliest canon¬ 
ical literature of the Buddhists and the Jainas, ■'.whatever 
their actual chronology, reflect, to us in faithful traditions 
the life and society of Northern India in the sixth century B.c. 
It is not necessary for us to enter here into the elaborate 
arguments on which this view is based. But students of 
ancient literature know with what persistency traditions 
survive long centuries after the historical facts in which 
they originated have passed into oblivion. It is even pos¬ 
sible in some cases to discover the original historical facts 
hidden in them by the searchlight of historical criticism. 
This “ harking back ” in ancient literature, once clearly 
perceived and intimately realized by the historian, helps 
to guide his steps beyond the chronological limits where 
written records come to a stop. Thus the Udaria seems 
to be a comparatively late Pali work in the Sultapila/ea. 
Yet the description of the Paribrajakas in the Jaccandha- 
vaggo (4, 5, 6) of the Uddna clearly points back to the 
teeming life of the Paribrajaka community in the lifetime 
of Buddha. They are described thus : “ sambahula nana- 
titthiya samanabrahmana paribbajaka . . . nanadittbika 
nanakhantika nanarucika nanaditthinissayanissita.” 1 

1 See Steinthal’s Udancim (P.T.S.), pp. 66-7. 




(Tr.—Numerous mendicants,both. Samanas and Brahmanas, 
of various denominations—of various views, opinions, 
inclinations, doctrines, and doxies.) They enter the city 
of Savatthi in a miscellaneous crowd for alms, putting 
forth, many speculative doctrines of the same character, 
though not exactly the same, as those which are discussed 
in the Brakma-jala Suttanta, wounding one another with 
“ mouth-weapons ” (mukha-satthihi). The whole passage 
is purely reminiscent and bears the stamp of an earlier age 
than the time when the Udana itself was compiled, 
for there is reason to think that the Paribrajaka 
community did not contain so many sectarian varieties 
later on. 

If, then, we take the Buddhist P i t a k a s and the Jaina 
A n g a s as representing North Indian life of the sixth 
century u.c., one notable feature of it stands out in relief. 
It is the existence of a populous community of men who 
live outside the organization of society. They are called 
by various names—Paribbajaka, Bhikkhu, Samana, Yati, 
Sanuyasi, etc.—the last name, however, being seldom used 
in Buddhist and Jaina literature. They have one essential 
characteristic in common, viz. that they are all professed 
religieux, homeless and nomadic. The standing phrase 
in the Pali scriptures for one who embraces this mode of 
life is, Agarasma anagariyam pabbajati (passes from the 
household to the houseless state). Hence in the following 
pages we have called .all sorts of this wandering religious 
community by the general name of Paribrajaka. The 
character of this community is so varied and miscellaneous 
that it is extremely difficult to generalize upon it. They 
live by begging, have no settled dwelling (except during 
the rains, when the observance of the Rain-retreat is a 
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common custom among theta), 1 move about from place to 
place, and are either ascetics practising austerities 2 or are, 
in the words of Rodyard Kipling, “ dreamers and babblers 
of strange gospels/’ No other common characteristics 
can be attributed to the community as a whole. 

In this community of wandering religious men, 
a superior place is consistently assigned to one class 
called the Samanas. Thus in the Kassafa-sihanada- 
suita, the burden of the paragraphs 15-17, setting 
out the higher ideal of religious life, is, “From that 
time, 0 Kassapa, is it that the Bhikkhu is called 
a Samana, is called a Brakraana,” The superiority of 
the Samana is implied in McMparmibbana StiUanta, 
62, when Buddha says, in reply to Ananda, that there 
is no Samana in a dharnma wherein the “ Noble Eightfold 
Path” is not found. It is only the Samana, moreover, 
that is mentioned in the Pali books, in the Jaina. literature, 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, etc., in juxtaposition with the 

Brahmana-.-a class of the Aryan society held in the highest 

honour from the dawn of Indian history. The Samanas 
are represented as enjoying the same intellectual pre¬ 
eminence as the Brahmanas. The intellectual activities 
of both the Samanas and the Brahmanas are described, 
criticized, and commented on in Buddhist and Jaina 
literature. In the Brahmajdla Suttanta, a number of 
philosophic speculations agitated among the Brahmanas 
and the Samanas are discussed and refuted. (The Jaina 



1 See Chap. V, pp. 123—4. 

2 See the description of the practices of the Samanas and Brahmanas 
in Kct8$cipci-sthuTiadxitta- in Digha Nikaya. There was at find no 
clear lino of division between the Vanaprastha or l apasa and the 
Sannyasin. See Denssen's Vjpanishads, p. 372. 



counterpart of this Buddhist Suttanta is found in the 
short section entitled Freedom from Errors in the Sutra 
krilanga, in which a number of heretical theses are cata¬ 
logued,) 1 In the Jaina Angas, also, samples of the 
speculative ideas of the Brahmanas and Samanas are given 
passim. In the Kassapasihanada-sutta, the Samanas and 
Brahmanas are classified together as Sila-vada, Tapo- 
jigucchavada, Panna-vada, Vimutti-vada, 2 and an account 
of their various ascetic practices is given. Instances may 
be easily multiplied from Buddhist and Jaina literature to 
show that the Samanas, equally with the Brahmanas, 
enjoyed intellectual pre-eminence with the people—-they 
were regarded as the chosen exponents of philosophic ideas 
and speculations current in that age. 

The distinguished place that the Samanas held in the 
Paribrajaka community is recognized by outsiders also. 
People keep up gifts of piety to Samanas and Brahmanas 
alike. 3 The feeding of the Samanas and Brahmanas is 
recognized as a meritorious act 4 ; they are feasted and 
entertained on auspicious days. 6 They are together 
mentioned as being worthy of respect and gifts in the 

1 See Jaina Sutras (S.B.E.), pt. ii, pp. ■10G-9. 

a See Kasmpa-sZhauada-sutta, 21 (D.N.—P.T.S., vol. i, p. 174), 

* Samxmna-'phalaulta, 14—Samana-brahmanesu uddhaggikam 

dakkhinam patitthapenti sovaggikam sukha-vipakam sagga-s&m- 
vattanika. 

4 See Jaina Sutras, pt. ii, p. 39—In the Paravrajya of King Nmii, 
Sakra in the guise of a Brahmana tries to dissuade King Nanai from the 
life of the Sraraana and calls upon him to assume his kingly duties at 
Mithilii. Among other things, Sakra says: 41 Offer great sacrifices, 
feed Srrmams and Brahmanas, give alms, enjoy yourself and offer 
sacrifices: thus you will be a true Kshattriya.” 

3 On auspicious days many Sramanas and Brahmanas, guests, 
paupers, and beggars are entertained with food— Jaina Sutras , pfi, 
p, 92. 
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inscriptions of Asoka. 1 They are piously invoked, together 
with other tutelary spirits, for protection.'- 5 Both the 
Brahmanas and the Samanas go to the assembly convoked 
by the King and, being professors of some religious faith, 
gain proselytes, who pay high honour to them, by explain¬ 
ing and teaching their religion. 3 Even a slave, it is said, 
when he becomes a ‘ pabbajito samano ’ is worthy of 
reverence by the King himself, 4 and Avantiputta, king of 
Madhura, says to Mahakaccayana that he would extend 
to the Sudra the same honourable treatment as to a Ksha- 
triya if both are Samanas, for the simple reason that, in 
the life of the Samana, caste distinctions do not subsist— 
ya hi’ssa bho kaccana pubbe suddo ti samaMa sa ssa 
antarahita, samano t'eva sankham gacchatlti. 5 (Pi. 
Because, 0 Kaccana, he loses his former style of Sudra and 
takes on the name of Samana.) The Buddhist scriptures 
represent kings as respectfully consulting not only Buddha 
but also other leading Samanas«—though among them 
there were recruits from the untouchable classes and though 
wo frequently hear of Sudras and Candidas becoming 
Samanas. - ' 

* See CUmir Inscriptions, Sahabajgctr Inscriptions* ©to. 

a AsU Sramana. brahmapa asjta janapadosu ksatriya 
Afjt-a sa indraka deva sada rak&am karontu vah. 

(Sonar t’s Mahavastu, iii, 310, 5,} 

8 Be© Sutrakrilanga (Jainct Sutras , pt. ii, pp. 339 ft.). 

4 See Samanna-pfiala 'sutta , 35, 36. 

r> See Madhura Suita in Mftjjbima Nik&ya (J.R.A.S., 1894, p. 356, 
text and translation by Robert Chalmers). 

6 See lor example the opening sections of Sdmanna-phala-sutta. 

7 Rhys Davids says (Dialogues of the Buddha , vol. ii, p. 103): We 
have seen how in the Samanm-phala Sutta, it is taken for granted that 
a slave would join an Order (that is any Order, not the Buddhist) (?). 
And in the Aganna Sutta of the Digha and the Madhura Suita of the 
Majjhima, there is express mention of the Sudras becoming Samanas, 
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Prom such evidence, it is apparent that the Samanas 
enjoyed the highest status among the wandering com¬ 
munity of religious mendicants. Among the Samanas, 
there were leaders of sects and parties (e.g. Nigrodha, 1 
Sanj ay a, 2 Uravela, 3 and others), and six of them are con¬ 
stantly referred to in Pali literature as ‘ sanghi gani 
ganaeariyo \* Many of these sects and parties are 
enumerated in Buddhist and Tama literature, but these 
enumerations are difficult to understand and more diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile with one another. One list occurs in a 
passage in the Anguttara to which Rhys Davids has drawn 
prominent attention. 5 It mentions ten sects-—Ajlvaka, 
Nigantha, Mxmdasavaka, Jatilaka, Paribbajaka, Magan 
dika, Tedandika, Aviruddhaka, Gotamaka, and Deva- 
dhammika. We fall into hopeless difficulties in defining 
these sects, as they cross and overlap one another. A 
different enumeration is found later on in the Milindapanho 6 
—Malla, Atona, Pabbata, Dhammagiriya, Brahmagiriya, 
Nataku, Nacoaka, Langhaka, Pisaca, Manivadda, Punna- 
vadda, Candima-suriya, Snidevata, Kalidevata, Siva, 
Vasudeva, Ghanika, Asipasa, Bhaddipuita, They are 

as if it were a recognized and common occurrence long before the time of 
the rise of Buddhism. So in the Jiitaka (iii, 381) we bear of a potter, 
and at iv, 392, of a Candala, who became Samanas (not Buddhist 
Samanas).” 

1 Of. Tcna kho pana Nigrodha paribbajako samayena Udambarikaya 
paribba jakaraioo pativasati mahatiya paribbaj akaparisaya aaddhim, 
timsa - matteki Paribbajaka - satehi ~~~-Udumbarika • sxhanada BulUznta 
{Diglm Nikaya, P.T.S., iii, p, 36). 

2 See Chop. Ill of the present thesis. 

3 See Mahavaqga, i, 22. 

4 See Samanita'phala-sutta , 2-7, etc. 

6 Buddhist India , pp. 144-6; Dialogues of Buddha , ii, pp. 220-2. 

6 See Tenckner’s Milindapanho t p. 191, 
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said to be so many G a n a s (sects), and of them, the Pi&acd 
(under the name of Pisacillikd ) are referred to in, Cullavagga, 
v, 10, 2, and they certainly were a sect of religious mendi¬ 
cants as they are said to have carried begging-bowls made 
of skulls. As regards the other sects in the Milindapariho 
enumeration, we know nothing except what their names 
seem to import to us. The Jama commentator Silanka 
(ninth century a.d.) in a tikd quotes a very old hemistich 
in which Samanas are classified as fi ve—Nirgrantha, Sakya, 
Tapasa, Gairika, and Ajivaka. 1 In the corpus of early 
epigraphical records of Northern India, we find mention 
of the Buddhists, the Jainas, and the Ajivakaa only. (No 
mention is found of the last after the second century b.o.) 2 
Now these enumerations of the mendicant sects belong to 
different times and cannot be reconciled with one another. 
The confusion which underlies them is due to various 
causes—to partial and defective knowledge, inadequate 
appreciation of the distinction between genus and species, 
and confusion between tradition and personal knowledge. 
It is also extremely difficult to say how many of the sects 
enumerated by later writers go back to the sixth 
century b.c. 

Among these sects and parties there seems to have 
existed in primitive times a good deal of mutual inter¬ 
course. In the course of their constant peregrinations 
they frequently met together at rest-houses and also at 
common meeting-places specially built for them, one of 
which is even called a Debating Hall (samayappavadaka- 

1 See Jaina Sutras, pt. i, p. 128, footnoto 1. 

8 See the Cave Dedications of Dasaratha in the N&garjuni Hills— 
Smith’s Asoka, p. 201. 
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sala). 1 2 The effects of such mutual intercourse must have 
been considerable, and are perceptible at any rate in the 
early history of Jainism in the borrowing of the rules of 
one sect by another and in the growth of new sects by 
fission. Jacobi a and Hoernle 3 have traced in Jainism 
borrowings from the Aceiakas and the Ajfvakas, and 
similar borrowings may no doubt be discovered in Buddhism 
also. Instances occur of the members of one sect going 
over to another or a secessionist party founding a new 
sect, as the Jfttilakas become Buddhists, the followers of 
San jay a accept Buddha as their “ Sattha ”, Mahavira breaks 
with Mokkhali Gosala, 4 as Devadatta with Buddha, founding 
a new sect. The primitive Faribrajaka sects were prose¬ 
lytizing and must have considerably influenced and modi¬ 
fied one another with such facilities of mutual intercourse. 
Each of these sects had a clearly defined D h a m m a, 
body of doctrines, of its own, but whether it had an equally 
clearly defined V i n a y a , a special body of external 
rules, is another question which I have dealt with in 
Chapter III of the present thesis. Among all sects, as 
has already been said, it was the Samanas who were 
entitled to the highest reverence. 5 6 

1 See Buddhist India, p. 142. See also Polihapada Sut-ta, 1 (Digha 
Nikaya, P.T.S., vol. i, p. .178). 

2 See Jama Sutras, pt, ii, Intro., pp. xxxi-xxxii. 

s See Uvdsagadasdo (Bibliotheca Indioa), pp, 108-11, footnote 258. 

4 See ibid, (the story of Mahavira’a discipleship of and subsequent 

breach with Gosala is told in Bhcgavati Suita, The passage is translated 
by Hoernle. Uvd Appendix). 

6 The name " Sramana ” is not usually applied to a Brahmanical 
Paribrvjaka in the Bhannaautras and Dharmasastras, Medbatithi, 
however, refers to a Smmanaka Sutra as an authority on certain practices 
of the Hindu Paribrajalca in his commentary on Manu, vi, 25. (See 
Buhler’s Laws of Mann, S.B.E., p. 203, note.) 
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The above is the general picture revealed to us of the 
Paribrajaka community of the sixth century n.c. in the 
earliest Buddhist and Jaina canonical literature. This 
remarkable mendicant community has lasted down to our 
day and has remained a constant factor in Indian history 
through all its chances and changes. They have excited 
the lively interest of all foreigners who came to India at 
different times from “ Philip’s warlike son ” to Professor 
Campbell Oman in our day. 1 

The origin of this community of wandering religious 
mendicants, of such hoary antiquity in. India, is wrapped 
in obscurity. But European writers on Buddhism have 
sometimes put forward theories of their own which it 
will be necessary for us to examine carefully before pro¬ 
pounding any other theory. We may take as typical 
the theories suggested by Rhys Davids, Max Muller, 
Dousseu, and Oldeuberg. 

(i) Rbys Davids in his Buddhist India says with charac¬ 
teristic bias: “ The intellectual movement before the rise 
of Buddhism was in a large measure a lay movement, not 
a priestly one.” 2 The result of this “ lay movement ”, 
he seems to think, was the growth of wandering bodies 
of religieux, the Paribbfijakas of Pali literature. This is a 
wide, vague, h priori theory, resting on slender foundation. 
In the first place, to speak of a general intellectual move¬ 
ment in Northern India immediately before the rise of 
Buddhism is one of the many misleading commonplaces 
of ancient Indian history. There is nothing except the 

2 See Oman’s The Mystics , Ascetics and Saints of India (chap, vl 
on Sddhirs as described by some European Visitors to India). 

2 Buddhist India , p, 159. 
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accounts of the intellectual activities of the Santanas in 
Buddhist and Jaina literature to show that there was any 
intellectual movement, properly so called, in the immediate 
pre-Buddhistic age. Thoughts, ideas, philosophic specula¬ 
tions had no doubt broadened down from century to 
century among the intellectual section of the people, 
but whether there was any general “ acceleration n of 
intellectual life, bringing into existence these wandering 
bodies of sophists and teachers among whom religious 
and philosophical questions were so earnestly and restlessly 
agitated, is an open question. To infer an intellectual 
movement from the abundance of religious wanderers 
and philosophic speculators in the sixth century b.c., 
and then to account for their growth by the intellectual 
movement, involves a “ petitio principii ”, In the second 
place, to point to an intellectual movement in any age 
necessarily implies a comparison with the preceding ages, 
and such comparisons are hazardous in ancient Indian 
history where we have no continuous records to build upon. 
If the same amount of materials which we have for the 
reconstruction of social life in the immediate pre-Buddh¬ 
istic age were available for the age preceding it, we might 
possibly have come to a different conclusion. There is 
in fact no authority for propounding such facile theories 
as that of a pre-Buddhistic intellectual movement, and to do 
so would be, to adopt Rhys Davids’s own metaphor, like 
playing chess “ sans voir ”, without seeing the pieces. 
The theory which is born of the notion that in the sixth 
and fifth centuries b.c. there was a world-wide intellectual 
movement, 1 is thus a useless one for our purpose. 

1 " Then suddenly, and almost simultaneously, and almost certainly 
independently, there is evidence, about the sixth century b.c,, in each 
of these widely-separated centres of civilization (China, Persia, Egypt, 



(ii) Paul Deuosen sets great store by the practical 
results of the Upanishad theories of Tap a s and N y a s a. 1 
But Deussen's argument may be applicable to only one 
section of the primitive Paribrajaka community, but not 
to the whole body, for many Paribrajaka sects, whose 
doctrines are known to us, did not recognise at all the very 
fundamentals of such theories, and were admitted on all 
hands to be openly anti-BrahmanicaL In the Kassapa - 
Slhanada-Suita , a class of Sramanas and Brahmanas are 
called Vi?nutti-vada. In this class probably are to be 
included the Brahmanical Yogis and Sannyasis whose 
religious activities were explicitly grounded on the theory 
of Vimutti (Vimukti) or Emancipation from which, as 
Paul Deussen has shown, the practical results of Yoga and 
Nydsa logically follow. 3 But the Vimutti-vadd among the 

Italy, Greece), of a leap forward in speculative thought;, of a new birth 
in ethics, of a religion of conscience threatening to take the place of the 
old religion of custom and magic/'— Buddhist India , p. 239 . 

1 See Deussen’a The Upamshad# } pp. 361 if. (Practical Philosophy). 

* The following ia Deussen’s argument (ibid., pp. 411-12): The 
clothing of the doctrine of emancipation in empirical forms involved as a 
consequence the conceiving of emancipation, as though it were an event 
in an empirical sense, from the point of view of causality, as an ofieot 
that might be brought about or accelerated by appropriate means. 
Now emancipation consisted in its external phenomenal side : 

(i) In the removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

(ii) In the removal of all desire, the necessary consequence and accom¬ 
paniment of that consciousness. 

" To produce these two states artificially was the aim of two character¬ 
istic manifestations of Indian culture : 

(i) Of the 1 Yoga which, by withdrawing the organs from the 
objects of sense and concentrating them on the inner self, endeavoured 
to shake itself free from the world of plurality and to secure union with 
the ‘ Atma 

(ii) Of the r S&nnyasa \ whioh, by easting off from oneself of home, 
possessions, family, and all that stimulates desire, seeks laboriously to 
realize that freedom from all the tics of the earth.” 

(The passage ia somewhat abridged,) 


s 
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Samariaa constituted one class only, and the [Jpanishad 
theories cannot account for the other classes of Paribra- 
jakas who did not consider the Upanishad idea of Emancipa¬ 
tion to be the raison d’etre of religious mendicancy. In 
Buddhist canonical literature, for instance, the object and 
purpose of religious mendicancy is said to be nothing more 
than BmhniaCariya (religiosity), 1 * and the ideas of Tapa a 
and N y a s a are not at all suggested. The attachment to 
household life must be discarded, not because there is any 
special virtue in the mere rejection of it, but because worldly 
attachments are hindrances to religious living. 8 The 
Buddhist and Jaina religious mendicants never described 
themselves as S ann y as ins—the name which more 
frequently than any other describes this mode of life in 
the Upanishads. It cannot in fact be said that any one 
philosophic idea presided over the growth of the Paribra- 
jaka institution—for the speculative ideas which the Pari- 
braj&kas profess are as widely various as the gnostic heresies 
of the early Christian Church which Charles Kingsley 
described as “a strange brood of theoretic monsters, 
begotten by effete Greek philosophy on Egyptian 
symbolism, Chaldean astrology, Parsee dualism, and 
Brahruanic spiritualism ”. 3 Religious mendicancy in India 
cannot in fact be traced to the materialization of any 
one philosophic idea. 

1 See Chap. Ill, p. 77. 

3 e.g. Sambadho gharavaso rajo-patho abbhok&so pabbajja. Na 
Main eukaram agaram ajjbavasata okantaparipunnam ekanta-pari- 
euddham samkha-likiutam brakmacariyain carifcmn. See Samamta - 
phala-suttx, v, 41 (D.N., P.T.S., voJ. i, p. 63). This passage is repeated 
in Tevigga Suita, See also Muni Suita , 14, 15, in Sutta-nipata {Buddhist 
Sulfas, S.B.K, pp. 35~6). 

3 See Kingsley’s Hypatia. 
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(^ii) If there is any force in the arguments we have put 
forward above the theory of the Brahmanieal ascetic 
being the original of the Buddhist and Jaina religious 
mendicant would be no longer tenable. Max Muller 
in his Bibbert Lectures (p. 351), Biihler in his translation 
of the Baudhayana Sutra, S.B.E. (passim), Kern in his 
Manual of Indian Buddhism, and Jacobi in his Introduction 
to the Jaina Sutras, S.B.E, (pt. i, pp. xxiv-xxxii)—all 
contend that the Brahmanieal ascetic was the model of 
the Buddhist and the Jaina. This may be true only in the 
sense that some of the rules of the Buddhist and Jaina 
Paribrajakas were possibly borrowed from the Brahmanieal 
I aribrajakas, which again is only a presumption raised by 
the fact we have already referred to of the mutual inter¬ 
course that existed among the Paribrajakas of different 
sect3. But which of these rules were borrowed we can 
never ascertain. There existed a Paribrajaka community 
from remote antiquity in India, and customs and practices 
among them were the common property of all sects. It 
is probable that the Buddhist Sangha among them was 
founded later than the sect of Brahmanieal Paribrajakas. 
But the Brahmanieal Sannyasis, the Buddhist Bhikkhus, 
and the Jaina Sravakas all belonged to the same ancient 
society of wandering religious mendicants, and it is obvious 
that among all the sects there should subsist a certain 
community of ideas and practices. The question of the 
origin of the institution of wandering religious mendicancy 
remains unsolved. 

(iv) Oldenberg seems to find the solution in the popular- 
izing of philosophic speculations in the process of spreading 
from the Western schools among the simple and earnest 
people of the Eastern tracts. This is also a wide and 




vague theory which, however, contains an element of 
truth. 1 


It seems to me that the question has never been squarely 
faced in the proper historical spirit by any western scholar, 
and hence the obscurity of <1 priori theories hangs heavily 
over it. An unbiassed inquiry, however, may tend 
somewhat to dissipate this obscurity, and such an inquiry 
we propose in the following pages of this chapter. The 
manifestations of the “other-worldly spirit” have been 
bewildering in their variety in ancient India, and the idea 
which underlies this particular institution of religious 
mendicancy should first of all be dissociated from the other 
forms like T a p a s of this “ other-worldly spirit ”—and 
this basic idea is found in the stereotyped words, which 
describe one, embracing the life of the religious mendicant 
and wanderer, in Pali literature—Agamsmd anagariyam 
pabbajati: it is homelessness for the sake of a higher 
spiritual life. This is the common attribute of all the 
Paribrajakas, whatever their sects, denominations, ideals, 
and practices may be. 

In the Rig-veda, x, 136, certain Munis are described 
in the following verses : 

KcSyogmrri keH visam ke& vibharti rodasi 
Ke& visvam svardrrie kesidam jyotirucyate. (1) 

Say ana's comment —-Kesah = Ke^asthaniya rathnayah 
tadvantah kesinali agnirvayuh suryat'ca ete trayah stuyante. 
Munayo vatarasanah pisaiigavasate mala 
Vatasyanudhrajim yanti yaddevaso aviksatah: (2) 
Unmadita mouneyena vatanjatasthima vayam 
Sarlredamasmakam yuyam martaso abhipasyatha., (3) 

1 See Oldenberg’s The Buddha , pp. 03~4 (Hoey’s translation). 



Sdyana's comment —TJnmaditii — Unmattavadacarantah 
yadva utkristam madaria harsaiii praptak. 


Antarxksena patati vi&varupavacaka4at 
Munirdevasya devasya soukrityaya sakhakitalx (4) 
Vataaya^vo vayoh sakha’tko devesito raunih 
Ubhou samudravakseti ya&a purva utaparah. (5} 
Apaarasam gandharvanam mriganam earano caran 
Kei; ketasya vidvan eakha svadurmadintamah. (6) 
Va.yxiTa.4ma upamanthat pinasti 6ma kunamnama 
Kesi visasya patrepa yadrudrcriapi vat saha. (7) 

Sayana’s comment —Ke6l — Suryah. 

N.B.—It will be observed that the Muni is mentioned 
only in 2, 3 (Mauneya), 4, and 5. In the other hymns the 
word is KeSi. Macdonell and Keith, rejecting Sayana’s 
commentary, take this word as descriptive of the M u n i, 
meaning “ long-haired ” (see Index to Vedic Names, under 
Muni, footnote 1). Iyengar also takes the word, KeSl, 
in the same sense. But I am inclined to follow Sayana in 
this matter. If KeSl really refers to Muni, the seventh 
hymn becomes nonsense ; if, on the other hand, it is taken 
to mean the sun, it yields very good sense. 

Griffith’s Translation:— 

He with the long, loose locks supports Agni, and moisture, 
heaven and earth: 

He is all sky to look upon : he with long hair is called this 
light. (1) 

The Munis, girdled with the wind, wear garments soiled 
of yellow hue. 

They following the wind’s swift course go where the gods 
have gone before. (2) 
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Transported witlx our Munihood we have pressed on into 
the winds : 

You, therefore, mortal men, behold our natural bodies 
and no more. (3) 

The Muni made associate with the holy work of every god, 
Looking upon all varied forms flies through the region of 
the air. (4) 

The steed of V ata, Yayu’s friend, the Muni, by the gods 
impelled, 

In both the oceans hath his home, in eastern and in western 
sea. (5) 

Treading the path of the sylvan beasts, Gaudharvas, and 
Apsaraaes, 

He with long locks, who knows the wish, is a sweet, most 
delightful friend. (6) 

Vayu hath churned for him: for him he pounded things 
most hard to bend, 

When he with long loose locks hath drunk, with Rudra, 
water from the cup. (7) 

From the orthodox commentary of Sayana, it is difficult 
to determine the exact character of the Muni. But in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, vi, 33, Aitasa, who is called a Muni, is 
a character far different from a wandering religious mendi¬ 
cant, The legend is told about him that he commenced 
to recite some meaningless mantras to his sons, one of 
whom, Abhyagni, fearing for his father’s sanity, stopped 
his mouth and thereby incurred his curse which descended 
from him to his progeny. The character of Aitasa answers 
to the words “ unmad its. mouneyena ” (x, 136, 3), of which 
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the first alternative interpretation by Sayana is “ unmatta- 
vadacarantah ” (behaving like a mad man). If Aitasa is 
the type of the Rig-vedic Muni, he is surely not the 
homeless Sannyasi, Yati, or Paribrajaka. The Muni 
described in the Upanishads, however, approaches more and 
more to the latter type till he is identified with the Pari- 
braj&ka. 1 But the danger of taking the later developed 
signification of a word to interpret its original sense is 
known to the merest tyro in philology. The question as 
to the character of the Rig-vedic Muni is thus involved 
in great doubt : Mr. Srinivas Iyengar identifies the Rig- 
vedic Muni with the Sannyasin, 2 while Macdonell and Keith 
regard him as “ more of a ‘ medicine man (a character 
well known among primitive peoples) than a sage ”—an 
ascetic of magic powers with divine affiautus.” 3 

In the Atharva-veda, xv, we have the glorified description 
of a roving spirit who is called a V r a t y a . The Vratya 
in this description is a mystic figure, 1 who appears at one 
time to be a supernatural being endowed with all the 
attributes of all-pervading Deity, and at another as a human 
wanderer in need of food and lodging (Griffith s Transla¬ 
tion of the Atharva-veda, p 199). We quote below those 

1 The Fourth Asrama is called by Apastamba that of Manna. Of. 
Dhammaparfa (Fausboll, No. 49)-— 

Yathapi bhamaro puppham vannagandham ahethayam 
Paleti rasam adaya evam game muni care. 

This is the description of a Pari braj aka — -a character different from 
one who is “ maddened by his divine affiautus ” (unmaditcl mmtneyena). 

Here the Muni and the Paribnijaka are completely identified. 

3 See Iyengar’s Life in Ancient India in the A ge of the Ma ntras, p. 7 7— 
u As Brahmacaryam, studentship, the first of the stages in the life of a 
Brahman, was invented in the age of the Mantras. So, too, the fourth 
and last stage, that of the Sannyasi, called Muni, in the hymns.” 

3 See Macdonell and Keith’s Index to Vedio Names under Muni. 
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expressions in Book xv which may be said to relate to the 
human attributes of the V r a t y a :— 

Vratya asidlyamanah. (1) 

Sa viaonuvyacalat. Tam sabha ca samithSca sena ca sura 
canuvyacalat. (9) 

Tad yasyaivam vidvan vratyo rajnoTithirgrihana- 
gacehet feyamsamenamatmano manayet tatha .ksatraya 
na vriscate tatha rastraya na vrisicate. (10) 

Tad yasyaivam vidvan vratyo'tithirgrihanagacchet 
svayamenamabhyndetya vruyad vratya kva ratravatsi 
vratyodakam vratya tarpayantu vratya yatha te priyaih 
tathastu vratya yatha te vasastathastu vratya yatha te 
nikamastastu. ( 11 ) 

Tad yasyevam vidvan vratya udhritesvagnisvadhi^rite 
/gmhotre Tithirgrihanagacchet svayamenamabhyndetya 
vruyad vratyatisrija hosyamitL Sa catisri jejjuhuyannaca- 
tisrijennaj uhuyat. (12) 

Tad yasyevarh vidvan vratya ekarn ratrimatitMrgrihe 
vasati ye prithivyam punyalokastan tenavarundhe. (13) 

N.B,—The following attributes of the Vratya are men¬ 
tioned here :— 

(а) He wanders about. 

(б) He wanders among the people and is exceedingly 

popular and held in high regard. 

(c) He is honoured by the king when he comes as 

a guest to his house. 

(d) When he is a guest with a fire-worshipper, it 
is with his permission that sacrificial oblations 
should be made. 

Except the expressions we have extracted above, the 
rest of the book is devoted to a grotesque idealization of 
the Vratya. 
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Griffith’s Translation :— 

There was a roaming Vratya. (1) 

He went away to the people. Meeting and Assembly 
and Army and Wine followed him. (9) 

So let the King, to whose house the Vratya, who possesses 
this knowledge, comes as a guest, honour him as superior 
to himself. So he does not act against the interests of 
his princely rank or his kingdom. (10) 

Let Mm to whose house the Vratya, who possesses this 
knowledge, comes as a guest, rise up of his own accord to 
meet him, and say, Vratya, where didst thou pass the night ? 
Vratya, here is water. Let them refresh thee. Vratya, 
let it be as thou pleasest. Vratya, as thy wish is, so let 
it be. Vratya, as thy desire is, so be it. (11) 

The man, to whose house, when the .fires have been taken 
up from the hearth and the oblation to Agni. placed therein, 
the Vratya, possessing this knowledge, comes as a guest, 
should of his own accord rise to meet him and say, ’Vratya, 
give mo permission. 1 will sacrifice. And if he gives 
permission he should sacrifice, if he does not permit bun 
he should not sacrifice. (12) 

He in whose house the Vratya, who possesses this know¬ 
ledge, abides one night, secures for himself thereby the holy 
realms that are on earth* (13) 

From tills description it has been inferred by Roth (in 
St* Petersburg DictioP&ry) that the Vratya idealized in the 
Atharva-veda is a Paribrajaka. But this identification 
rests on very slender basis and there is nothing in the 
description, except the fact that he wanders about and is 
honoured both by the King and the people when he comes 
as a guest, which lends colour to Roth s interpretation. 






Besides, as pointed out by Macdonell and Keith, 1 Roth's 
identification is not borne out by other passages descriptive 
of the Vratya. It is beside our purpose to enter here into 
the much-vexed question as to whether the Vratya is a 
non-Aryan, or an Aryanized. non-Aryan, or a degenerate 
Aryan. But the V r a t y a in Bk. xv of the Atharva-veda 
can by no means be called a Paribrajaka, 

Except the two passages, quoted above from the Rig- 
veda and the Atharva-veda respectively, I do not know of 
any other which might suggest the existence of the Pari 
brajaka in that age which has been called by Iyengar 
“ tbe age of the Mantras ”. The condition of the Brahma- 
earin being the origin of that of the Paribrajaka may be 
left out of the question, for although the Brahmacarm is 
sometimes described as “ roaming as far as the land of 
the Madras ”, it is always in search of a teacher or in order 
to learn sacrifice. 2 The Brahmacarin is a pupil and learner, 
while the Paribrajaka is a wandering religious man, a 
teacher and sage. The later Asrama theory keeps these 
two conditions of life clearly apart. The Vedic hymns, 
therefore, which may be said to constitute the earliest 
and purest Aryan elements in Indian culture, do not men¬ 
tion clearly the condition of the religious mendicant, Now, 
among the non-Indian branches of the great Aryan stock, 
although institutions analogous to Indian Brahmanism 
are found, we do not find any traces of the existence of 
religious mendicancy in the earliest monuments of their 
literature. The Druids of Britain, the Brehons of Ireland, 
the Pontiffs of Rome, and the Magi of Persia strongly 

1 See Index to Vedic Names under Vratya* 

8 See Index to Vedic Names under Brahmacarya; also Deussen’s 
The Upanishails, p. 370. 
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resemble the Biahmanas of Aryan India. 1 But except 
in India, we do not know of the existence of Sramanism 
in primitive times in any country occupied by a people of 
predominatingly Aryan blood or culture. The Macedonians 
who accompanied Alexander were struck with wonder at the 
Indian Gymnosophists. If they had seen anything similar 
in the Hellenic world, they surely would have made at 
least a passing reference to it in their lengthy accounts of 
the Gynxnosophists. 

References to the religious mendicant are found in 
Brahmanioal literature after the “ Mantra period ” (e.g. 
Pdnini , 2 3 * * BriMddranyaJcopa7tis}iad ) & etc.), but the recog¬ 
nition of religious mendicancy as an institution of Aryan 
Brahmanioal society seems to have been somewhat later. 1 
This is proved by the gradual development of Israma 
theory in the Upamshads. The earlier (Jpanishads, like 
the Ghdndagya and Brihadamnijaka , do not recognize the 
condition of religious mendicancy as the Fourth Stage of a 
man's life, but they assume, rather, only three stages and, 
as Deussen has pointed out, it is to the later period of the 
Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras that the fully 
developed theory of the Four Asramas belongs. It may 
be legitimately assumed that if religious mendicancy had 
been an institution as old as the Vedic Mantras, it would 
have found recognition in the earliest Upamshads. The 


1 Dr. N. 0, Sen Gupta in his Sources of Law and Society in Ancient 
India (Calcutta University Publication), pp. 15 if., has dealt with this 

point. . . 

3 Panini mentions Bhikhhu Sutra in iv, 3, 100—Parayaryya &u4H~ 

bhyam bhiksunata-s utrayoh. 

a See Brihadarcmyaka, iv, 3, 22—Sramano’eramanastapasoHapasab. 

* This has been clearly pointed out by Deussen. His arguments 
and authorities will be found at pp. 367-9 of The Upanishads, 



greater likelihood is that it was not a primitive institution 
of Aryan Brahma meal society, although the religious 
mendicant existed in India and was held by people in. great 
regard. It seeins, therefore, reasonable to think that the 
condition of religious mendicancy developed on the Indian 
soil, and was not introduced into the country by the early 
Aryan settlers whose life and society are reflected to us 
from the Vedio Mantras. 

It may be taken for granted that the Brahmanical 
Dharmasastras, although they betray the intrusion into 
them oi diverse cultural elements, carry on the traditions 
of ancient Aryan life and society in those ideals which they 
consistently approve and exalt. Now, from the Chanda - 
gyopanishad down to the latest Samhitds, we observe the 
preference, consistently held, for the householder's state, 
the Second Asrama. All the passages bearing on this point 
have been gathered together in the Appendix to this 
chapter. The Upanishad doctrine of “ Emancipation 
through knowledge of Atman ” seems to have enfeebled 
only for a time the emphasis in Brahmanism on household 
life, by bringing to the foreground the idea of Nyasa . 
Otherwise the Second Asrama is extolled and exalted, 
regarded as the root and mainstay of the others, and for 
salvation, it is said, one need not go further. Other con¬ 
ditions of life which tend to prevent or postpone it, e.g. 
persistence in Brahmaearya, etc., are deliberately ruled 
out. 1 The striking contrast that these passages offer 

1 Dirghakalam brahmacaryam, etc., etani lokaguptyartharii kaleradau 
mahatmabhilj: Nivartitani karmaui vyavasthapurvakam vndhaib.— 
Adipitrdna, per Parasara. 

Vrihan-Narad%ya-Puram> xxii, .12-10, among practices avoidable 
in the Kaliyuga, though permitted by the sacred books, are mentioned 



to the Buddhist and Jaina ideas on household life is 
eminently suggestive—a contrast which is well illustrated 
by the place and importance of Grihya Sutras in Brahman¬ 
ism, the nidus out of which the whole body of the I c a r a 
of later Smritis has sprung, and the insignificant place held 
by the Gaha-pati Vaggas in Buddhism. 1 Over against the 
two dubious passages of the Itig-veda and the Atharva- 
veda, we may cite the whole trend of Brahmanical litera¬ 
ture (with the exception of some of the later Upani- 
shads) to show that Aryan life and society did not favour 
religious mendicancy. What is more interesting,—the 
rooted antagonism to it, though never clearly professed, 
comes out in many curious forms—in the idea, for instance, 
that the presence of a Mimda (shaven-headed religious 
mendicant) is inauspicious and vitiates sacred rites. 
This belief is not due to any lately developed anfci- 
Buddhistic bias, for we find an instance of it even in the 
Sutta-nipdta. In Vamla Sutta, the Brahmana, Aggika 
Bharadvaja, is engaged in sacrificing to the fire when he 
observes Buddha approaching him and calls out to him in 

Vanapraathanr<trna and “ DirghaMJam brahmaoaryam Vide, also 
the text of Rumania Bhatta, quoted in Max Muller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature (Panini Office Ed.), p. 25, footnote 3, 

1 It will be observed that tine Gahapali Vaggas lack any distinctive 
Buddhist character. Sometimes, as Kem has pointed out (Man. of 
Incl Bud ,, p. 68), they are borrowed from the Brahmanical scriptures 
and are at variance with Buddhistic doctrines. Kern observes that 
Buddhism is properly a monastic institution, and the laity is but acces¬ 
sory (ibid., p. 72). Dr. Archibald Scott finds the broadest distinction 
between the Christian Church and the Buddhist Church in the fact that 
the work of the former lay outside the limits of the Church. Of Buddhism, 
he says i 11 Its lay associates, however numerous, were but the fringes 
of religious communities. When, therefore, deterioration in the Order 
set in, reformation of it by tho people was hopeless.” (Buddhism and 
Christianity , p. 272.) 



anger to stay where he ia-—Tatr’eva mundaka tatr’eva 
aamanaka tatr’eva vasalaka titthahiti. (Stop there, 0 
Sha ven-headed one I There, 0 Sramanaka ! Stand, there, 
thou of low caste!) 1 More than fifteen hundred years 
after, the same spirit dictates Mandana Misra when he rails 
at Sankara for intruding on his oblations, although 
Sankara is a Brahmana Sannyasin— 

Tadainm Maridanamisro visvedevan samlcalpya 6ala 
grama svagataruiti dar bhaksata-praksanak&le saxVkara- 
caryapadadvayam mandalastham dadar.ia. Tatab 
sarvangani viksya ksapena ldlayaxh. sannysslti jfiatva 
kopakolahalacittah kuto immdityavadit iti prathama- 
vakyaiii Misrasya 2 

(Tr.—At that time, while Mandana Misra, having invited 
all the gods by the invocation of Salagrama, was washing 
his hand of the Darbha grass, be saw the feet of Samkara- 
carya inside the sanctified, circle. On inspection of his 
person, he knew him to be a Sannyasin and was in a moment 
distraught with clamorous wrath and cried out, “ Whence 
comes this shaven-headed man % ”—That was the first 
speech of Misra.) 

If the mystic figure in Book XV of the Artharva-veda 
is really a Paribrajaka. it is significant that he is only a 
Vratya and not a genuine Aryan. 

Another highly significant point to be noticed is that 
one who wishes to embrace the life of a religious mendicant 
has to discard all the marks of Aryan birth and breeding, 
e.g. the sacred tuft of hair, the sacred thread, sacrificial 

1 See EausbolPs Sutta-niputa , P,T.S., p« 21. 

2 Sbo Anaadagiri’s Sankara-Vijaya (JIvananda Vklyasagar’s Ed.* 
p. 284). 
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rites, Vedic studies, etc 1 Now, the factum of this rejection 
of the distinctive marks of Aryan birth, breeding, and culture 
is glozedover in the Dponishads by fanciful interpretations. 
The Sannyasi does not offer Yaga (sacrifice), but still he 
may be said to be doing Pranagnihotra (sacrifice to the 
fire of his own life) 2 ; “the sacrificial fire he takes up 
into the fire of his belly; the Oayatri into the fire of his 
speech ” ; the Yajnopavlta (sacred thread) and 6ikha 
(sacred tuft of hair), the symbols of Aryan ritualism, are 
discarded, but “ henceforth meditation alone is to serve as 
sacrificial cord and knowledge as the lock of hair—-the 
timeless Atman is to be both sacred thread and Hock 
of hair ’ for him who has renounced the world ”. 3 Observe 
the attempt made in these passages to Aryanize, as it were, 
the Sannyasin—to show that although he has outwardly 
discarded the marks and symbols of the Aryan, he is still 
so in mind and spirit, possessing indeed all these signs, 
though it be in a spiritual sense. The glosses were necessary 
because the anomaly of recommending a non-Aryan mode 
of life was felt. Further, that this mode of life implies a 
definite break with the Vedas and the culture based on their 
authority seems to be implied in some of the preliminaries, 
recommended in the Upanishads, to be gone through by 
an intending Sannyasin. One of these is a simple offering 
to fire or water (Javala, 4), with the words—Oin sarva- 
bhyo devatabhyo yuhomi svaheti (I offer oih as a sacrifice 
to all the gods). Here, orn, it is said, implies the three 
Vedas (Moksamantrastrayyevarii vindet—ibid.). So the 

1 See Aruneyopanishad, 1* 

f See Deussen on Pranagnihotra, The Vpanishads, pp. 124 ff. 

3 See Deusaen’s The Upanishadd > pp. 376, 377, where all the authorities 
are referred to. 





Vedas are first sacrificed to the gods by the intending 
Saimyasm. 


In conclusion, we must note the fact that the position 
of'the Sramanas was regarded by people as being on a 
level of equality with the Brahmanas ; yet the Sramanas 
are sharply distinguished from the Brahmanas, and the 
C4reek accounts, which have an inestimable value as being 
based on the observation, however defective, of real life, 
unbiassed by theories, bear ample testimony to the fact that 
between these two classes there was a spirit of rivalry and 
competition. 1 The expression $ratriam-£ra/imanam ia 
taken by Patanjali in illustration of the rule, Yesanca 
virodhah 6aflvatikah (“ those who are at perpetual enmity ” 
—a rule of Sanskrit Samasa), 2 and the word ‘ Sramana' 
in the expression need not necessarily he taken in the 
sense of a Buddhist Bhikkiiu, for a Sramana might possibly 
mean even a Brahmanical Paribrajaka or Sannyasi.* 
Ilow these casteless Sramanas/ not recognizing the 
authority of the Vedas, 5 attacking the superiority of the 
Brahmanas/ sharply distinguished fxorn them, attained 

1 See Chap. V, p. 119 (Kleitarohos quoted by Strabo). 

1 See Mahabhasya, loo. oit. * See footnote 6, p. 46. 

* See Madhurd-Sutta of Majjhima Nikaya and elsewhere to tho effect 
that all castes are merged ia the life of tka Sramana. 

s See Tevijja Sulla of Digha Nikaya (D.N., vol. i), and elsewhere in 
the Sulta-Pitaka. 

6 See Ambattha Sulla in Digha Nikaya. (See also Bhya Davids’ The 
Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 11, pp. 103 ft) ; Madhura Suita in ibid. ; 
eeo also the famous comparison of Buddhist Dhamma-Vimya to the 
ocean having eight qualities, in which the four castes are likened to 
four rivers which lose themselves in the ooean (Gulla., ix, 1, 4). Similar 
ideas are found elsewhere in Buddhist literature. In the Jaina Kalpa- 
Sutra (in Bhadravahu’s Lives of the Jims) it is said that Arhats, etc., 
are not born in " low families, mean families, degraded families, poor 
families, indigent families, beggars’ families, or Brahmanical families” 
(Jaina Sutras, i, p. 226). 
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an equal level with the highest caste of Aryan society 
in India appears like a standing puzzle. The result could 
not possibly have been brought about by the inner forces 
of Aryan society itself, in which, so far as we can trace, the 
Brahmana class occupies the highest and most honourable 
place, though a trace of Kshatriya antagonism to its 
superiority appears in the Upnnishads as well as in the 
Jaina and Buddhist literature. The clue is probably to 
be found in the fact that the culture which is represented 
by Vedic literature and its appanages wa3 only one strand—• 
it might be the predominant one—in the highly mixed 
warp and woof of ancient Indian life and civilization. 

Since the time of Max Miiller and ‘ the Philologists' 
the theory of the Aryan occupation of India has been 
considerably modified by researches into Indian ethnology 
and sociology. The theory is being gradually narrowed 
to the conclusion that the Aryans (whether they came in 
one immigration or more) were a “ small body of foreign 
immigrants ”, who, without producing great racial dis¬ 
turbances, acted as a strong leaven, both cultural and racial, 
in the vast population of Dravidian and Munda races that 
occupied India. 1 The rich and virile culture of this small 
minority slowly infiltrated the life and civilization of the 
native non-Aryan populations till even the Aryan language 
was adopted by the natives, in whose mouths it changed 
into various dialects, just as rustic Latin fermented into 
the Romance Languages in Southern Europe. The pro¬ 
cess of Aryanization of northern India was not the forced 
superimposition, but the gradual infiltration, of a dominant 
culture which itself slowly settled into a distinct Indian type. 

1 See Oppert’s The Original Inhabitants of Bharatvarsu and Iyengar’s 
Lift in Ancient India . 



This process seems to have commenced from its original 
home in a. definitely circumscribed circle of peoples in the 
West and passed on towards the East along the valley of 
the Ganges. The literature of the Brdhmanas points to 
this circle of peoples ; they correspond with those who are 
celebrated by Manu as upright in life; and they go back to 
the most prominent Aryan stocks mentioned in the Rig- 
veda. 1 * The Aryans and the Aryanized people assimilated 
to them large bodies of native population, converting them 
to their cult, 3 taking them as serfs or slaves, or elevating 
them to some recognized social standing by such ceremonies 
as the Vrdtya-stomas described in the Puncavimki- 
Brdhmana, 3 We cannot trace the successive stages of 
this eastward progress of Aryanizntion, but the antique 
legend in the Satc.patha-Brdhmana of the progress of Agni 
Vaiswanara marks a stage at which the Aryan influence 
stopped at the “ sundering stream ” of Sadanira, near the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. The legend 
of the Satapatha-Brdhmna may be safely taken to be much 
older than the rise of Buddhism and Jainism. Beyond 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna are located 
many of the most prominent tribes and clans mentioned 
in Pali literature—Vacchas, Cetis, Mallas, Yijjis, Licohavis, 
Videhas, Kosalas, Kasis, Sakyas, Magadhas, and Angas. 1 
Three of the eastern tribes, viz. Bangas, Magadhas 
(Bagadhas '(), and Ceras, are contemptuously referred 

1 See Oldonberg’s The Buddha, Excursus I. 

• Kagoziu in his Vcdie India (Story of the Nations Series) has ha/.nrded 
the conjecture that the Qayalri Mantra was the formula of conversion 
of the non-Aryans by the Aryan priests. 

3 See Maodonell and Keith’s Index to Vedic Names undor Vratya. 

1 A list of these tribes and clans occurs in Buddhist India, p. 23. 
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to in the Aitareya Aranyaka as species of birds. 1 These 
tribes and clans seem to have been outside the circle of 
the Aryan communities, but between the time of the 
Satapatha legend and the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, 
they must have been strongly leavened with Aryan thought 
and civilization. The conclusions that wo have formulated 
above are still of a somewhat hypothetical character 1 , 
but it is not possible for us within the limits of the present 
thesis to deal exhaustively with all the arguments that may 
be adduced in support of them,—arguments turning on 
various aspects of Indian proto-history and pre-history. 

If, then, we make the perfectly legitimate supposition 
that from age to age a process of Aryanization had been 
going on in northern India before the rise of Buddhism, 
profoundly influencing tribe after tribe and clan after clan, 
this Aryan leaven must have worked in two converging 
lines—(i) in the spread of Aryan thoughts, ideas, and beliefs, 
and (ii) in the much slower process of modification and 
replacement of non-Aryan institutions by the Aryan. We 
know how rapidly mind influences mind and how slowly 
the settled habits of social life are changed and modified. 
Historical instances may be taken at random from almost 
anywhere—even from modern India itself under European 
influence. The process of Aryanization on the mere 
intellectual side must have gone on in the East at a more 
rapid rate than that in social customs and institutions, 
and from this fact some interesting results emerge. The 
divergence between the twofold process of Aryanization, 
on the intellectual side and the social, would tend to increase 
more and more as we receded further and further east from 

1 Ai. sir. ii, 1, 1. But the expression is of doubtful import and 
cannot be insisted on. 
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the homeland of Aryan culture, the I r y a v a r t a , and 
the result of this difference would naturally be more 
palpable and pronounced at the eastern borderland of 
Aryan civilization, exactly where, in the sixth century 
B.c,, Buddhism and Jainism arose. 

Now the distinctive mental culture of the Aryans had 
by the eighth and seventh centuries, various means of 
conservation, various modes of expression. First, there 
was the priestly class of society, the Brahmanas, the reposi¬ 
tories of traditional learning; it was by them that philosophic 
speculations were carried on and developed. Secondly, 
there were clannish academies of learning, like the Parisliad 
of the Pancalas, to which Svetaketu, as in the Brihad - 
aranyakopanishad, went for instruction. 1 Thirdly, there 
were the domestic seats of learning, the residences of 
Acaryas, Upadhyayas, and Gurus. Fourthly, there were 
probably a few universities like the one of Asiatic fame that 
flourished at Taltkasila, with the traditions of which the 
Buddhist Jatakas are replete. Did analogous institutions 
exist among the peoples of the East—the non-Aryan or 
imperfectly Aryanized tribes and clans ? 

If the answer be in the negative, it would be reasonable 
to presume that when Aryan thought and culture 
invaded their society, it was diffused and dispersed among 
the people. Who among them, would be professors of the 

1 Svetaketurha va, arupeyab panoalanarii parigadanaSj agama, vi, 2, I, 
It appears from this reference that the .Parishad was an academic 
institution attached to a elan to which learners, after completion of 
preliminary studies, used to resort. The descendants of the Vedie 
Parishads may bo traced, on the one hand, to the King’s Sabha, 
mentioned by Manu, yiii, 1 j Yajnavalkya, ii, 1 et seq. ; Narada, 1, 
15, etc.; and, on the other hand, to Parishads, mentioned by Vasislha, 
iii, 20; Ga utama, xxviii, 49, and other Smriti writers. 
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new learning ? They had probably no Rrahmanas among 
them, no class of men who were traditionary repositories 
of learning. How could this new learning produce among 
them complete systems of philosophy ? They had probably 
no conservative and corporate centres of learning, academies 
or universities, where speculative ideas are moulded into 
philosophic systems. The impact of Aryan thoughts, 
ideas, speculations of philosophy, on the imperfectly 
Aryanized communities, without the characteristic Aryan 
institutions, seems to me to have given birth some three 
centuries before the birth of Buddhism itself (if an approxi¬ 
mate chronology were needed) to a class of men answering 
to the Brahmanas in Aryan society, who wont about in 
a missionary spirit, dealing in philosophic speculations, 
teaching the uninstracted, and gaining honour and reputa¬ 
tion wherever they went. They were the torch-bearers oi a 
new Aryan learning like the Scholastici Vagantes of Renais¬ 
sance Europe. This seems to me to have been the true 
origin of the Sramanaa. Even in the sixth century b.c. 
they were much more in evidence in the eastern regions, 
for the reasons stated above, and they therefore occupy a 
more distinguished place in the literature that originated in 
the East—in the Buddhist Pita k a s and Jaina A n g a s. 
“ It is in the East,” says an ancient Buddhist tradition, 
“ that the Buddhas are born.” 1 
If the above account of the origin of the Sramanaa in 
India be accepted, it should help us a good deal in under¬ 
standing several points about the Sramana. The Sramana 
is a religious teacher, seeking convertites ; he is necessarily 
a paripatetic, for the institution of residential teaching 

1 See Cullavagga, xii, 2, 3. 



is not established among the imperfectly Aryanized com¬ 
munities ; his speculations are fragmentary and unsystem¬ 
atic;, as, in the absence, of such consolidating agencies as 
academies and universities, we may naturally expect them 
to be; he is honoured as much as a Brahmana because 
his function is the same, namely, spiritual instruction ; 
and he is always a more important personage in the literature 
which reflects the life and society of the East; lastly, he 
is extremely in earnest, full of all the zeal that characterizes 
the professor of any learning that is comparatively new. 
The institution of Sramanism thus grew up among the 
imperfectly Aryanized communities of the East, spread, 
flourished, and became highly popular, and with the 
remarkable elasticity which is characteristic of Brahmanism, 
was later on affiliated to the Aryan system of life, be¬ 
coming the Fourth A s r a m a . Along the upper reaches 
of the Ganges, where there existed residential teachers, 
clannish academies, and the Brahmana class, the place and 
function of the wandering philosophers was neither note¬ 
worthy nor important, hence their scanty recognition in 
BrahmanicaJ literature. But lower down they grew in 
number and importance, and their religio-intellectual 
activities affected more deeply and widely the life of the 
people, and it is to this fact that we must attribute their 
abundance and pTe-eminence in Buddhist and Jaina 
literature which had grown up in the East. 






APPENDIX 

(The exaltation of the Second Asrarna in Brahmanical 

Literature) 

1 

Ckandagyopanisad, Prapathaka 8, Kharida 15— 
Taddhaitad Brahma prajapata uvaca prajapatirmanave 
Manuh prajabhya acaryyakulad vedamadhltya yathavi- 
dh&ham guroh karmati^esenabhisamakritya kutumve 6ucau 
dese svadhyayamadhlyano dharmikan vidadhadiitmani 
sarvendriyani sampratisthapyabimsan sarvabhutanyan- 
yatra tirthebhyah sa khalvevam vartayan yavadayusam 
brahmalokamabhisampadyate na ca punaravartate na ca 
punaravartate. 

Translation by Ganganath Jha— 

This Brahma declared to Prajapati, Prajapati to Manu, 
and Maim to his children: one who has studied the Yeda 
at the place of a teacher, according to the prescribed rule, 
during the time left, after performing the duties to the 
teacher, and having obtained his discharge, settled in his 
house, studying the Veda at some sacred place, and has 
begotten virtuous sons, having withdrawn all his senses 
into the Self, never giving pain to other creatures, except 
at certain specially ordained places and times—one who 
behaves thus throughout his life reaches the world of 
Brahman, and does not return—yea, he returns not. 

2 

Gautama, chap, iii— 

Brahmacarl grihastho bhiksurvaikhanasa iti tesara 
grihastbo yo nirapraj ananatvaditaresam. 
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Translation— 

Student, Householder, Mendicant, Ascetic—of them the 
householder is the source, as the others do not leave any 
issue. 

3 

Ma/hu, chap, iii., vv. 77-80—• 

Yatha vayuiii samalritya varfcante sarvajantavah 
Tatha grihasthamasritya vartante sarva asrainah : 
Yasmat trayopya&ramino jfianenannena canvahaiii 
Grihasthenaiva dharyyante iasmajjyesthairaml grihi. 
Translation— 

As all creatures depend upon air for life, so do the men 
of all other dsramas depend on the householder. The state 
of the householder is the highest, as it is the householder 
who maintains the people of the three other dsramas by 
daily supply of food and instruction. 

(Of. also ibid., chap, vi, vv. 87, 89, 90.) 

4 

Ya&sfha, chap, viii— 

Grihastha eva yajate grihasthastapyate tapas 
Calurnarnasramanantu grihasthastu visisyate: 

Yatha nadlnadah sarve samudre yanti sanisthitim 
Evama^raminah sarve grihasthe yanti sariisthitim : 
Yatha mataramasrit.ya sarve jivanti jantavah 
Evaiii grihasthamasritya sarve jivanti bhlksukah. 
Translation— 

It is the householder who offers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises austerities : so the state of the householder excels 
among the Four Asmmas. As all streams and rivers seek 
shelter in the sea, so the people of all dsramas seek shelter 
with the householder. As all creatures need the mother’s 
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protection for their life, bo the others are beggars for the 
householder’s protection. 

5 

Sankfut, chap, v, w„ 5, 6— 

Vanaprastho brahmacari yatilcaiva tatha dvijah 
Grihasthasya prasadena jivantete yathavidhi : 
Grihastha eva yajate grihasthastapyate tapa8 
Data eaiva grihasthah syat tasmajjyestho grihairami. 

Translation— 

The recluse, the student, the mendicant, as well as the 
man of twice-born caste, live in accordance with their 
regulations through the good grace of the householder. 
It is the householder who offers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises austerities. He is also the giver—and therefore 
the householder is the highest of all. 

6 

Visnu, chap, lix, vv. 28, 29— 

Grihastha eva yajate gristhastapyate tapas 
Dadati ca grihasthastu tasmajjyestho grihairami: 
Risayah pitaro deva bhufcanyatithayastatha 
Aiasate kutumbebhyastasmajjyestho grihairami. 
Translation— 

It is the householder who offers sacrifice, it is he who 
practises austerities, it is he who gives—therefore the man 
in the state of the householder is the highest of all. The 
Risis, the elders, the gods, other creatures, guests, and 
kindred are protected by him, and so the householder is 
the highest. 
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7 

Vyasa, chap, ii—• 

UrihMramat paro clharma nasti nasti punah punah 
Sarvatlrthaphalam tasya yathoktam yastu palayet. 
Translation— 

There is no higher Dkarma than the state of the house¬ 
holder, He who observes it in. the manner laid down 
obtains the benefit of visiting all the holy places. 

8 

Vasistha, chap, viii— 

Nibyodaki nityayajfiopaviti 
Nityasvadhyayi patitaimavarji: 

Ritau gacchan vidhivacc juhvan 
Na cyavyate brahmano brahmalokat. 

Translation— 

The Brakmana who bathes daily, has his sacred thread 
on him always, studies the Vedas every clay, does not accept 
food from degraded people, has commerce with his wife 
according to season, offers sacrifice according to the pre¬ 
scribed rites, does not miss Heaven. 

(Of. also ChandagyojHini^ad, viii, 15.) 
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CHAPTER, Ill 


The Sangha and the Patimokkha : Development 
OP THE LATTER 

The Paribrajaka, by the necessity of his manner 
of life, had to live outside the pale of organized society : 
he was absolved from all social and domestic ties. But, 
even for a professed recluse and solitary, the deep-seated 
gregarious instinct of man is difficult to abjure. Thus 
among primitive Paribrajakas, sects and parties • appear 
to have abounded. We find S a n g h a s and Gan a s 
among them, each recognizing the leadership of a spiritual 
head. The famous story of San java in Makavagga, 1, 23, 
is an illustration in point. Sanjaya was at the head of 
two hundred and fifty Paribrajakas, and among them two 
who were afterwards destined to be the foremost of 
Buddha’s disciples, Sariputta and Moggallana. When 
these two communicated to Sanjaya their desire of trans¬ 
ferring their spiritual allegiance to Buddha, Sanjaya 
offered to divide the leadership of the G a n a with them— 
Sabbeva tayo imam ganam panharissama ti (we three 
shall lead this Gana). In the same story the relation be¬ 
tween a Paribrajaka leader, called elsewhere a G a u a •• 
cariy a , and his body of followers is set out in the 
following dialogue between Sariputta and Assaji:—Sari¬ 
putta asks : Kam ’si tvam avuso uddissa pabbajito, ko 
va te sattha, kassa va tvam dkammam rocesiti (Tr.— 
Under whose guidance, sir, have you accepted religious 
mendicancy ? Who is your Master % Whose doctrine 
is after your mind ?) (The same question, it will be 
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observed, is put by Up aka to Buddha in Mahdvagga, 
i, 8, 7.) Assaji answers: Atth’ avuso mahasamano sakya- 
putfco sakyakula pabbajito, fcaham bhagavantam uddissa 
pabbajito, so ca me bhagava. sattha, tassa caham bhagavato 
dhammam recemlti. (Tr.—Sir, I have accepted religious 
mendicancy under the guidance of the great Samana, 
Sakyaputta, who passed on into the state of religious mendi¬ 
cancy from the Sakya clan. The same lord is my Master. 
I .follow his doctrine.) Sariputta next puts the question : 
Kimvadi panayasmato sattha. Kimakkhayiti. (Tr.— 
What is your Master’s doctrine, sir ? How is it named ?) 
To which Assaji replies : Aham kho avuso navo acirapab- 
bajito adhunagato imam dhammavinayaxn na t’aham 
sakkomi vittharena dhanunam desetum, api ca te sam- 
khittena atfham vakkhamiti. (Tr.—Sir, I am a neophyte, 
newly ordained and recently admitted. I cannot explain 
exhaustively this doctrine and rule. But I will explain 
its purport briefly.) 

This brief conversation between Sariputta and Assaji 
is highly significant. Among the Paribrajakas, it appears 
from this, there were founders and leaders of sects who had 
organized bodies of followers recognizing their headship. 
Six of them are frequently referred to in the Pali books 
as S a n g h I fiani Ganacariyo. 1 One who had 
left the household state would often be a convert to a sect- 
leader, a Gmfysanya (uddissa pabbajito), recog- 

1 See Samannaphala Suita (Digha riikaya), 2-7, The names are—* 
PtirSno Kassapo, Mokkliali Gosalo* Ajito Kosa-Kambalo, Pafcudho 
K&ocayano, Sahjayo Belatthiputto, Niganfcho Natha-putto. They are 
ail described as S a n g h i , G a n l 9 G a n a o a r i y o , and brief accounts 
are given of the doctrines held by them. The names occur in many 
places besides, e,g„ 5 Mahdparimbham Sutianta , v, 26; Oullavagga > 
v ? 8, 1, etc. 





iuzing hint: as his master (S a 11 h a) and accepting Ms 
doctrines (D h a m m a m), He would thereby be admitted 
to the membership of a certain G a n a or Sanglia, 
though ho would be free to withdraw from it and affiliate 
himself to another. 1 The Brahmanical works, however, 
in the rules which they lay down for the regulation of 
the Paribrajaka, contain no clear allusion to such associa¬ 
tions among the Paribrajakas. Dr. Bhys Davids, however, 
finds some obscure indications of the existence of associa¬ 
tions of this kind among the Brahmanical Paribrajakas 
too; 8 It is curious to observe how in the fourth 
Asrama there grew up a type of association resembling 
the association of a teacher and his pupils, as in the 
first Asrama, and in Pali literature the relation between a 
S a 11 h a and his followers is often and often indicated 
by the word Brnhmacariya. 3 Like the other 
great teachers of his time, Buddha was the founder of a 

1 Thus in the sequel to the story of Sanjaya, Mate , 1, 23, Sariputta 
and Moggallana, and with them probably the whole body of Sanjaya’s 
followers, receive the Ehi Bhikkhu Vpasampada from Buddha 'ibid., i, 
24,4, 5). 

* 8(36 Rhys Davids’ Buddlmt India, p. 145 : " In a note on PSnini, 
iv, 3, 110, there are mentioned two Brahmin Orders, the Karmandinas 
and the P&rasarinas, Now in the Majjhima (3, 298), the opinions of a 
certain Parasariya, a Brahmin teacher, are discussed by Buddha. It is 
very probable that he was either the founder or an adherent of the 
second of these schools. In any ease the Order still existed at the time 
when the note to Punini was made, and it is probably referred to in an 
inscription mentioned by Cunningham ” (Arch. Re. xx, 105). 

* e.g. Sanjaye paribbajake brahinacariyam caranti— MahSt., 1, 23. 
" ^ ,Im8 in the standing phrase used to state that so and so has become 
an Arhat, it is said he has realized tho aim of the higher life ( Brahma- 
cariya-pariyosanam) ”— Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of Buddha ', vol. ii, 
p. 192. Oldenberg seems to have noticed this curious resemblance. He 
says : " The Order of Buddhists presents, as long as tho Master is alive, 
a union of teachers and scholars after the Brahmanical model ” (Buddha, 
translated by Hoey, 1882). 
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sect of Paribrajak&s. Many people were initiated into this 
sect, recognizing Buddha as their Satt h a and accepting 
his Dhamma, The Pali scriptures represent him as 
being accompanied in his peregrinations with a great 
multitude of followers (mahata bhikbhusanghemi 
saddham), and this body of Buddha’s followers came to 
be known as Catuddisa Bhikkhusan g h a, the 
significance of which phrase we shall examine later on. 

In the VinayapitaJea the followers of Buddha are called 
8 a k y a p u 11 a Samanas. Buddha himself is 
frequently called Sakyaputta. But in what relation 
Buddha stood to these Sakyaputta Samanas, the original 
body of his followers, is somewhat difficult to make out. 
We are confronted with the inevitable question whether 
the Sakyaputta Samanas constitute a mere Sect, 1 a G a n a 
or Sangha (in its original sense), or an Order, 2 In 
other words, the question is: Was there merely a com¬ 
munity of faith and belief among them, or was there any 
external bond of union, e.g. a distinguishing sign, common 
observance of distinctive rites, any special code of conduct, 
etc. ? The distinction between a Sect and an Order is of 
the broadest, and the loose use of these two terms has 
often led to a confusion of ideas as regards the true 
character of the original body of Buddha’s followers. 

The Sakyaputta Samanas constituted, as we have said, 
one of the several S a n g h a s or G a u a s into which 
the vast Paribcajaka community of India of the sixth 

1 The Oxford New English Dictionary explains a S e o t aa " a religious 
following ; adherence to a particular teacher or faith ” (4th meaning). 

s This word is explained in the Oxford New English Dictionary as 
signifying “ a body or sooiety of persons living by common consent under 
the same religious, moral or social regulation or discipline ; a monastic 
sooiety or fraternity ” (7th meaning). 
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century b.c. was divided. In the Buddhist Sangha there 
was no doubt the bond of a common D h a m m a which is 
represented by that body of cardinal doctrines which are 
repeated again and again in the Nikdyas, summed up in the 
Mahapannibbana Suttanta, and included by later writers 
in their category of the Bodftapakkkiyd dkamma? But 
this D h a m in a that bound together the Sangha, of 
which Buddha was the S a 11 ha , was not mere philosophy 
or creed, but had a practical ethical bearing which we find 
clearly exhibited in Sdmama-p'hala Sutta and elsewhere. 
There were certain rules of moral conduct associated with 
the primitive Buddhist faith. But what was the general 
character of these rules ? Even a rapid review of them 
would leave no room for doubt that they could not be 
intended to serve as the distinctive rules of any religious 
Order. They relate to right conduct generally as under¬ 
stood by th e h'aribrajakas, and one may find many of them 
even in St. Benedict’s Instruments of Good Works? We 
cannot find in these rules the distinctive Buddhistic stamp 
that strongly marks and individualizes, for instance, 
the statement of Buddhist faith in the Mahdparinibbdna 
Suttanta. In the primitive Buddhist community, while 
the D h a m m a was the special " dhamma ” of a particular 
Sangha, the Vina y a was not of this character; it 
was not the special Vinaya of a particular Order, but 
was one of broad and general application. An episode 

1 They are enumerated in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta as Sati- 
patthana, Samraappadhana, Iddhipada, Indriya, Bala, Bojjhanga, 
Ariyo Attkangilco Maggo, Rhvs Davids has given an analysis of them 
in Dialogues of Buddha, vol. iii, pp. 129-30. See also Hardy’s Nelli . 
Pakamna (P.T.S.), Intro., pp. xxx-xxxii. 

* ^ ee chap. w of The Rule, of St. Benedict, translated by Gasquet in 
the King’s Classics Series (Chatto and Windus). 
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in the Mahamrinibbana Suttanta throws a flood of light 
on this point. 3 Ananda expresses to Buddha the hope 
“ na Java Bhagava parinibbayissafci na yava Bhagava 
bhikkhu-sangham arabbha kincid eva udaharatiti (Tr.— 
The Lord will not decease till he has said at least something 
concerning the Order of Bhikkhus.) Buddha repudiates 
the idea, saying: “ Kim Ananda Tathagato bhikklm- 
sangham arabbha kincid eva udaharissiti ” (Tr.—-Why, 
Ananda, should the Lord say something concerning the 
Order of Bhikkhus ?), and refuses to lay clown any rules 
for the Sangha, saying: “ Tathagatassa kho Ananda na 
evam hoti, Aham bhikkhu-sangham pariharissamlti va 
mam’ uddesiko bhikkhu-sangho ti va” (Tr.—Tathagata 
never thinks that I should lead the Order or that the Order 
is under my guidance)—a curious inconsistency with what 
Assaji says : “ taham bhagavantam uddis3a pabbajito ” 
(I accepted religious mendicancy under the guidance of 
that Lord)—an inconsistency in which we may discover the 
beginning of a change of character of the Buddhist 
Sangha. 8 Now considering this episode in the only 
way in which any such record can be considered authentic, 
that is, as evidence of beliefs held at the date at which it 
was composed ”, 3 the conclusion is irresistible that the 
idea, of the primitive Buddhist community was that Buddha 
himself had laid down no distinctive rules for the regulation 
of the Sangha, which must, therefore, have been of later 
growth. There may seem to be an apparent inconsistency 
in Buddha’s saying later on in the same Suttanta, “ Yo vo 

1 See chap, ii, 24, 25 (Digha Kikaya, P.T.S., vol. ii, pp. 99, 100). 

8 See Chop. VI, pp. 141-3. 

J Rhys Davids’ The Dialogues of Buddha, vol iii, p. 77. 
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Inanda maya dhammo ca vinayo, ca desito,” etc. 1 
(0 Anaruia, the doctrine and rules laid down by me, etc.), 
but the inconsistency vanishes if we regard “ vinayo ” 
in the present context ag not signifying the rules of an 
Order, but only the general rules of right conduct. It is, 
however, in the Dhammika Sutta in Sutta-nipata that we 
discover an approach to the formulation of a distinctive 
body of rules designed for a particular religious Order. 8 
The rules given in this Sutta do not betray the character 
of a redaction from the Vinaywpitaka, and we find no hard 
and last elaboration of details, hut only some broad and 
general rules which, however, apply specifically to a 
Buddhist Bhikkhu. The next step must have been to 
give a new character and authority to the rules by making 
them into the special rules of the Buddhist Order, and l 
a.m inclined to think that this step was taken at the First 
.Buddhist Council about the historicity (though not the 
date) of which no reasonable doubts can be entertained. 

The whole corpus of Buddhist canon law has been moulded 
according to the theory that it proceeded bodily from the 
lips of Buddha, which is indeed analogous to the theory 
of the Vedic origin of Hindu law adhered to by Hindu 
lawyers. 8 No true historical view of either is possible 
unless we are prepared to lift the obscuring veil of such 
traditionary origins. Among the Paribrajakas of the sixth 
century b.c. certain rules of right conduct such as the 
Silas were generally recognized. The condition of 

1 vi, l (D.N., p. 151). 

2 See vv. 10-22. 

* Dharm&sya 'tibdam ulat v&da$abda,mmapek$ynm syab. Apicu 
kartrisamanyat syiit* Virodhe tvanapeksy&iii 

eyaclasati hyanumiinam hetudarianaeca.— Jaimini’a Purva-Mimarivui, 

i, 3, 1-4. 
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religious mendicancy naturally connoted certain practices 
and abstinences. There is no reason to suppose; that the 
Buddhist Paribrajakas did not abide by them. It seems, 
on the other hand, as the story of Subhadda would seem 
to signify, 1 that Buddha had enjoined strictness with regard 
to many of them. The followers of the great Teacher 
obeyed these rules of Paribrajaka life, as presumably the 
other Paribrajakas also did. But afterwards the most 
important of such general and universal rules of right 
conduct for the Paribrajakas were modified and trans¬ 
formed into the specific rules of a Buddhist Order. For 
instance, we find the OaUdri Aharaniydni (Maha., 1, 78), 
which are nothing but general rules involved in the 
acceptance of the religious life of the Paribrajaka, enacted 
into the four Parajika Dhamma, becoming thereby 
part of the canon law of the Buddhist Order. It is highly 
probable that a settlement of the Buddhist Vinay a was 
made in this way, and it appears to have been effected at 
the First Buddhist Council. The character of the First 
Council, however, has been much obscured by later 
traditions. The account of the proceedings has little 
historical value, and no conclusion can be based upon it. 

Yet certain indisputable points stand out in the legendary 
account that we find in the eleventh Khandaka of the 
Cullavagga. In the first place, though both Dhamma 
and V i n a y a are said to have been rehearsed here, the 
council is called Vinaya-SangUi . 2 In the second place, 
we observe the more important place that is accorded, both 
in the statement of the reason and occasion for the holding 

1 Mahaparinibbana BuUanla, v.i, 20, o.g. uppaduta ea homa " Idam 
vo kappati “ Idam vo na kappa ti ”, idam pana inayam yam 
iccliisj?ama tam kanssama, yam na jccliissama tam na kaitaamati. 

2 Cullavagga, xi, 1, Itf (V.P., ii, p, 292). 
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of the council and in the proceedings themselves, to 
Vina v a than to Dliamma. In fact, reading the 
•whole account between the lines, it appears clearly that 
though the historical story of Subhadda might not have 
been, as has been shown by Oldenberg, 1 the immediate 
occasion for the holding of the council, it was initiated 
primarily for the purpose of settling what Buddha had 
permitted and what not. In other words, the main object 
of the council was to gather up together the rules of right 
conduct which had been mentioned by Buddha at various 
times and, by giving them an authoritative Buddhistic 
stamp, to convert them into the special rules of a particular 
religious Order. In speaking, therefore, of the original 
Buddhist community we must not speak of a religious 
Order, for this implies some external bond of union other 
than a common dh amma. The Sanaa and 
S a n g h a s among the primitive Paribrajakas of the sixth 
century b.c. were probably none of them religious Orders — 
they were simply different sects of a heterogeneous com¬ 
munity of religious mendicants. 

The primitive Buddhist Sangha in Pali literature is 
often called the Catuddisa Bhikkhu-Sangha . 
The phrase is of pretty frequent occurrence not only in 
the Buddhist scriptures, 2 but also in many donatory 
inscriptions, 3 some of which date back to the time ol 

i Oklenberg’s Yim^pUaham, vol. i. Intro., pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

1 Muhcivagya, viii, 27, 6; Gullavagga, vi, 1, 4 ; ibid., vj, 9, 1; Kiila- 
dania Sutta, 24 (D.N., vol. i, p. 145), etc. 

5 Inscription at Dam bulla Temple in Ceylon (Asoka’s time)— M. 
Ant., 1872, p. 139. 

Karle Cave Inscriptions: Ep. Ind., vii, No. 7, pp. 58, 88. 

Nasik CaveInscriptions : Bp. Ind., viii, No. 8,pp. 02,75,70,82,90, eto. 

Mathura Lion-Capital Inscription: Ep. Ind., ix, No. 17 (erred 
120 B.O.). 
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Asoka. The persistency with which the expression is 
used in reference to the primitive Buddhist Sangha seems 
to indicate that it was used originally not as a descriptive 
phrase merely, but as a name. In the inscriptions alluded 
to, the donors make endowments on a body of monks 
resident at a particular monastery to the use of the 
Sangha of the Four Quarters. In the Pah scriptures 
the gift of a monastery is always made to Catuddisa 
Bhikkhu-Sangha, 1 and this form of donation is adhered to 
in the inscriptions, though, as I shall show, in the former 
case the expression is the name of a real, existing body of 
men, in the latter it is only the expression of an ideal 
entity. M. Benart, however, has given a different inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase, Catuddisa Sangha, occurring in 
the donatory .inscriptions, 2 and it is necessary for us to 
examine his views. “ Monastic communities,” says Senart, 
“ may be classified in two respects, viz. , according to their 
residence and according to the sect to which they belong. 
This double restriction is excluded in principle by the 
mention of Catuddisa Sangha, though in some cases, and 
according to the disposition of the donor, it may mean 
specially one or the other.” He instances a Nasik cave 
inscription (no. xv, 1, 7) and says that all these endow¬ 
ments were made, not for the use of the specified body of 
monks at a particular monastery, but for all the monks 
from whatever quarter of the world they might come, 
taking up their lodgings at that monastery during the 
rains. Now Senart’s argument is ingenious but not con¬ 
vincing. The phrase Sangha of the Four Quarters had been 

1 e.g KiUadanta Suita, 24 (D.N., vot. i, p. 145); Cvlhvagga, vi, 1, 4; 
ibid., vi, 9, 1. 

a See Epigraphica Indica, vol. vii, pp. 59-60. 
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in use long before the date of the inscriptions and long 
before the later Buddhist sects and separate congregational 
organizations had come into existence. We find it 
frequently in the Vinayapitaka and in Ceylonese 
inscriptions dating back to the time of Asoka used in con¬ 
texts where no special signification of universality is 
intended. The phrase, in fact, was an historical one. 
Besides, the custom in later times was for monks belonging 
to a particular monastery to spend the Vassa (Rain retreat) 
in that monastery. 1 If so, the phrase in the donatory 
inscription becomes an idle one and not of any practical 
significance, as M. Senart suggests. The real interpretation 
of the phrase is, to my mind, different from that pub upon 
it by Senart. In Buddha’s lifetime there had grown up a 
community of his followers, a S a.Big h a founded by 
Buddha, who were described as the Sangha of the Four 
Quarters , because they recognized no limitations of caste 
(as Tedandins or Brahmanical Sannyasis did) or of locality. 
As time went on, the original Sangha underwent 
divisions and subdivisions, but it began at the same time 
to bo idealized. The Sangha of the Four Quarters meant 
latterly an ideal confederation which had at one time an 
historical reality. A Sangha in later times simply 
meant a body of resident monks at a particular monastery, 
but Catuddisa Bhikkhu- Sangha meant an 
ideal body, and it was to this ideal entity that donations 
were formally made. The two different meanings are 
obvious in one Nasik inscription where the donor gives a 
cave to the Sangha ot the Four Quarters, and gives as a 
perpetual endowment 100 Kahapanas in the hand of the 
Sangha (data cha nena akhayanivi lcahapanasata sanghasa 
i See Chap. V, pp. 131-2. 
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Lathe). 1 2 Here the first Sangha refers to the ideal con¬ 
federation of the followers of Buddha to which donations 
were made according to custom and form, and the second 
to the real Sangha, the resident body of monks, who were 
capable of receiving and holding property. 

The idealization of the S a n g h a in Buddhism is an 
interesting phenomenon. In the Qetokhila Sutta a Bhikkhu 
is enjoined to have faith in Satthd, Dhamnta, Sangha, and 
SiMhaf This is only a stage removed from the later 
creed of Buddha, Dhamma, and Sangha, in which formula 
S a n g h a must be considered an ideal, entity which may 
be equiparated with Buddha and Dhamma. A complete 
idealization of the Sangha is observed in the views held by 
the docetic school of the Mahdsunnaldvddins 3 in the ago 
of Asoka, who held that the Sangha could not accept gifts 
or purify them or enjoy, eat and drink, or that gifts given 
to it brought great reward. Here, indeed, we have an. 
explanation of the curious wording of the donation referred 
to above. The formal dedication is made to the Catuddisa 
Bhikkhu-Sangha, but the pecuniary endowment is made 
on the real Sangha which is capable of accepting and 
enjoying gifts. 

The Buddhist Sangha existed, then, originally as a sect 
of the Paribrajaka community of the sixth century b.c. 
It rested on the basis of a common Dhamma and had at 
first no special Vinaya of its own. It is impossible to say 
at what point of time, but certainly very early in its history, 

1 See Mp. 2nd, vol. viii, No. 8, p, 90. 

2 See CetoJchiia Suita (Majjhima Nikaya), 3-G, 15-18. (Transited 
by Rhys Davids m Buddhist Suit as, S.B.E., xi, pp. 224, 228-9.) 

s See KatMvatthu, bk. xvii, 6, 7, 8, 8 (Aung and Davids’ Points of 
Controversy, P.T.S., 1935, pp. 318-20). 
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tlte sect of Buddha, the Oatuddisa Bl.ukkhu-Sa.ngha, devised 
an external bond of union which was called Pati- 
m o k k h a , This Patirnokkha seems to have been some¬ 
thing quite different from what the term imports to us now. 
In the Ma/).dpadana Sutta the idea occurs to Yipassi, while 
staying at Bandhumati, of asking the Bhikklius living 
there to go on preaching missions and come back to 
Bandhumati after every six years to recite the Patirnokkha. 
The Patirnokkha, rehearsed by Yipassi, is, curiously enough, 
something totally different from the Patirnokkha we know 
of. It consists only of a few hymnal verses which we find 
incorporated in the Dhamrmjmla. The following are the 
verses that constitute this Patirnokkha 1 :— 

Khanti paramam tapo titikkha 
Nibbanam paramam vadanti Buddha 
Na hi pabbajito parupaghati 
Samano hoti. param vihethayanto. 

Sabba-papassa akaranam, kusalassa upasampada 
Sacitta-pariyodapanam, etam Buddhana sasanam. 

(Tr,—The Buddhas call patience the highest penance, 
long-suffering the highest Nirvana ; for he is not a mendi¬ 
cant who strikes others, he is not a Samana who insults 
others. This is the Rule of the Buddhas : abstinence 
from all sins, tbe institution of virtue, the inducement of 
a good heart.) 

These verses ending with “ etam Buddhana sasanam ” 
are, it will he observed, nothing more than a con¬ 
fession of faith, and this confession of faith constituted 
the Patirnokkha of Yipassi and his followers at 

1 See M ihapaddna SvUa (Digha Kikaya), 3, 28 (D.H., vol ii, p. 49 ); 
Dhammapada* 184-0. The last two lines of the verses quoted are not m 
the DJiamrnapada , 
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Bandhumati. What was, then, the original connotation 
and significance of the term P atimokkha? What 
was the origina l idea of the Buddhist community which it 
expressed ? Some light might be thrown on these questions 
by the etymology of the word, if only we could definitely 
settle it. “ The etymological meaning of a word,” says 
Max Muller, “ is always extremely important both psycho¬ 
logically and historically because it indicates the point 
from which certain ideas started.” 1 From this point of 
view the etymology of the word, Patimokkha, may be 
carefully considered, as it might indicate to us the starting- 
point of the later development of the institution of Pati¬ 
mokkha among the Buddhists. 

But here, unfortunately, we are on slippery ground. 
Various etymologies have been suggested for the word 
Patimokkha, 2 but in these conjectural etymologies 
sufficient attention has not been paid to the fact that 
“ the word is older than the present shape of the formulary, 
now so called ”. 3 It is futile to foist on a word an etymo- 
logy which, suits only its later developed meaning. Kern 
has, however, indicated the true etymology of the word, 

1 Max Muller’s Origin of Religion, p, 10. 

2 0 -g* (i) Patimokkhan tiadim etam tnukham etam parmikham etam 
kusalanam dlmmmanaui, tena vuccati patimokkhan ti —Maha., ii, 3, 4. 

(ii) Yo tam pati. rakkhati tam mokkheti moceti apaydkadidiikkhehi 
taama patimokkhan ti vuocati—an old tik&, quoted by Subhuti (see 
Childers, p. 363). 

ifti) Patimokkhan ti etimokkhan patippamolcfcham atisetthara 
aiti-uttamam—Gloss from JSamantapasadika quoted by Spiegel (see 
Childers , p. 363). 

(It) Patimokkha » disburdening, getting free-—I>avids and Olden - 
berg (Vinaya Texts , pt. i, Intro., xxviii). 

( v ) Pratimoksa — cuirass, something serving as a spiritual cuirass— 
Kern (see 31 an. of hid. Buddhism, p. 74, footnote 5), 

3 See Vinaya Texts, pt. i, S.B.K, Intro., p. xxviii. 



though Ms own derivation is fantastic to a degree. He 
takes Patiiiiokkha in the sense of cuirass or something 
serving as a (spiritual) cuirass and cites as his authority 
a certain phrase in Anguttara Nikdya and its tiled. 1 In 
the original passage in Anguttara, however, the phrase, 
Patunokkha-samvara-sara^'uta, on which Kern relies, 
is a descriptive phrase applying to a good Bbikkhu and 
can he interpreted only as “ controlled by the restraints 
imposed by the Patimokkha”. There is absolutely no 
suggestion of any metaphorical or secondary meaning or 
pun in the word Patimokkha, and no such suggestion in 
the other descriptive phrases occurring in the passage in 
question. 2 3 Then the comment of Subhuti taken from an 
old gloss suggests nothing. The commentator seems to 
have been at pains only to bring out some hidden signifi¬ 
cance from the etymology of the word, and his ignorance 
of etymology and grammar can afford us more of amuse¬ 
ment than of instruction. But what is there in this gloss 
to suggest a cuirass ? There is a cognate word in Pali, 
Patimukkho, s which means something that is bound on or 
iixed, and hence accoutrement (cf. Skt. Pratimukta — 
ParihitavastrCidih: Amara), with which Kern evidently 
identifies the word; but it is only a cognate and not a 
synonymous word. Patimokkha has been equated to 
Skt. Prat'imoJcsa , which from its etymological parts may 
be easily and naturally interpreted as something serving 
for a bond, the prefix prati meaning “ against ” and the 

1 See Kern’s Man, of Ind. Buddhism , p. 74, footnote 5, 

* Anguttara, ii, 4, 5 (P.T.S,, pt>, i, p. 63)—IdhavuRo bhikkhu sllava 
hoti patimokka-s&mvara&ambhuto viharati acara • gocara - sampan n o anu* 
mattesu vajje$u bhayadassavi samadaya Bikkhati sikkhapadesu. 

3 See Childers * Dictionary of the Pali Language t ad loc. 
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root nwhsa meaning “ scattering ” (Kkepane iti Kavi- 
kalpadrumah), though 1 have not been able to discover 
any instance of the use of the word precisely in this sense 
in Sanskrit. It seems to me that the right etymological 
interpretation of the word is “ bond ”, and it is probably 
in this sense that the word Patimokkha was used in the 
passage in the Mahapadma Suita referred to above. The 
Buddhist Sangba rested originally on a community of 
faith and belief, but an external bond of union, a Pati¬ 
mokkha, was afterwards devised which served to convert 
this Sect into a religious Order, and this Patimokkha 
originally consisted, in periodical meetings for the purpose 
of holding a communal confession of faith by means of 
hymn-s ingin g This custom is clearly indicated by the 
story of Vipassi. 

The work of the First Council seems to have brought 
the development of the Patimokkha a step further. The 
most important function of the council was, as I have 
shown, the development of the rules of the Order, a special 
Vinaya for the Buddhist Saugha, and the form of 
Vinaya settled by it was nothing but the original form of 
Patimokkha which was a bare code of canon law, a mere 
enumeration and classification of ecclesiastical offences. 
In the legendary account of the proceedings of the council, 
as given in the eleventh Khandaka of Cullavagga, the 
word Patimokkha is nowhere mentioned, though all the 
heads of offences are given except the Sekhiya and the 
Adhikaranasamattha. 1 The reason for the studied omission 
of the word Patimokkha is not far to seek when we 
consider that at the time when the proceedings were put 


1 See Cullavay'ja, xi, 1, 9, 
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into the present narrative shape, people understood by 
Patimokkha something quite different from a code of 
Vinaya rules. It may be for the same reason, as Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg suggest, 1 that in Bhabra edict the 
Patimokkba is called by Asofca Vinaya-Samukase. Tho 
code of Vinaya rules, after the First Council, became the 
bond of association of the Buddhist Bhikkhus, and it came 
to be called Patimokkha (bond). 

Now, the existence of Patimokkha originally as a mere 
code- and not a ritual is beyond all legitimate doubt. In 
the Akankheyya Sutta Buddha is represented as enjoining 
on the Bhikkhus continuance in the practice of Sila, 
adhering to the Patimokkha (in the plural) and becoming 
Pdtimokkha-samvara-samvuto, etc. 2 Here the plural, 
Patimokkha, cannot but mean the rules of carton law con¬ 
tained in the code. The phrase, Patimokkka-sammra- 
sammta, which is of frequent occurrence in the Sutfcas, 
has been variously translated, but its obvious meaning is 
" controlled by the restraints imposed by the Patimokkha ”, 
where Patimokkha is regarded as a code. Besides 
the most important and convincing piece of evidence that 
Patimokkha was originally in the bare form of a code, is 
the fact that the Sulta-Vibhanga contemplates it as such. 
In the Sutla- Vibhanga there is not the usual word-for-word 
commentary on. the “ introductory formular ” of the 
Patimokkha as we now have it. This, however, is found 
in the Mahavagga as an incongruous inset. 3 Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg regard this inset commentary as belonging 

1 See Vinaya Texts, pt. i, S.B.K., Intro., p. xxvi. 

a See Akankheyya StiUa {translated in Buddhist Suttas, S.B.E., aee 

p. 210). 

3 See Mahavagga, ii, 3, 4-8. 



to what they call the Old Commentary of the Patimokkha, 1 
but these learned scholars put forward no arguments 
whatsoever in support of this view. T suggest, on the o ther 
hand, that this formular with its commentary was a later 
invention and the commentary was devised on the lines 
of the old commentary, embedded in the Sntta-Vibhanga, 
only for the sake of completeness. 2 The Sutta-Vibhanga, 
in fact, regards the Patimokkha as. a mere code, while the 
Mahavagga regards it as a liturgy. 

Let us now turn to the contents of the code. The 
original code seems to have included only 150 rules. Even 
after it had become a liturgy, the number was the same, as 
where in Samana-Vagga of Anguttara, the Vijji-puttaka 
Bhikkhu says : “ Sadhikam idam bhante diyaddhasikkha- 
padasatam anvaddhamasam. uddesam. agaccheti ” 3 
(Tr.—Sirs, the time for the fortnightly recitation of 
150 sikkhapadas arrives), referring no doubt to the rules 
of the Patimokkha after it had assumed a liturgical form, 
in Mitindapanho also we find the number 150. A good 
Bhikkhu is described as “ diyaddhesu sikkhapadasatesu 

5 {Joe Vinaya Texts, pfc. i, S.B.E., Intro., pp. xv-xvi, 

1 It will be observed that in the inset commentary (Mahavagga, ii, 
3, 5), in the note on the phrase " yassa siyaapatti ”, offenc,e3 are divided 
into two groups—the group of five and the group of seven. This group¬ 
ing is found in Oullavatjga, ix, 3, 3, but not in the Patimoklcha itself. 
Neither of these two groups coincides with the original classification of 
offences in the Patimokkha.. Some of the offences included in either 
of the two groups are unknown to it, e.g. Dukkata, Thullaccaya, 
Dubbh&sita, while others found in it are omitted, e.g. Aniyata, Nissa- 
ggiya Pacittiya, and Sekhiya. This re-arrangement of the Patimokkha 
classification of offences must have been made much lator when the 
whole Vinaya was developed, and its adoption in the inset commentary 
seems to me to point to the later formation of this portion of the 
commentary. 

• See Samana- Vagga, iii, 83, I (Anguttara-Nikaya, P.T.S., pt. i, 
p. 230). 
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vsamadaya vattanto.” 1 (Tr.—accomplished in 150 sikkha¬ 
padas.) But in the Pali Fatimokkha, that we possess, 
the number of rules is 227. Various suggestions have been 
made to explain this discrepancy. A comparison, of the 
Pali version of the Patimokkha with the Chinese and the 
Thibetan shows differences, both numerical and sub¬ 
stantial, in the Paeittiya and the Sekhiya rules, the greater 
discrepancy being with regard to the latter head. 2 Besides, 
the total number of Sekhiyas is not mentioned, as is usual in 
the Pali version, indicating, as some scholars suggest, 
that they were not strictly a part and parcel of the code, 
being mere matters of detail, and might be added to or 
taken away from. 3 But even if we exclude the SeJchiyas, 
the number comes to 152 and no calculation can make it 
exactly 150. The fact probably is that the original code 
was an elastic one, and before reaching a standard text 
it underwent various and complicated interpolations 
which it is now well nigh impossible for us to detect, A 
few instances will serve to illustrate this. 

It is admitted in the Vinaynpitaka 4 that the rehearsal 
of the Sikkhapadas was adopted as a congregational 
liturgy at a later stage in imitation of the rites of the non- 
Buddhist Paribrajakas. Yet we find Sikkhapadas in 
which the liturgical form of the Patimokkha is clearly 
recognized (e.g. I'acittiya, 72, 73). Then the seven 
Adhikaranasaniatthas seem to stand apart from the rest 
of the work and have all the appearance of being of later 

1 See Tenckner’s Milindapanfa, p. 243. Tlie number 150 occurs 
also at p, 272, ibid. 

2 See Patimokkha (in Bengali) by Bidhuaekkar Sastii, pp. 4, 5 of 
Nivedana. 

3 See ibid., p. 233. 

4 See MaMvagga, ii, L 
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growth. In the First Council there was some dispute as 
to what were the minor and lesser precepts ( khuddanu- 
hhuddalcani sikkhdpaddni). Soma said that these referred 
to all the rules, except the Pdmjikm, others the Sanghd■■ 
disesas, others Aniyatas, others Nissaggiyas, others Pad 
Iliyas, and others Paiidesaniyas. 1 It will be observed that 
no one mentioned the SeJchiyas and the Adkihirana- 
sarnalthas and claimed authenticity and primacy for them. 
Evidently they were considered to be of a somewhat 
different character from the rest. The Adhikarana- 
sanmttlm lay down adjective law or the law of procedure, 
while the rest of the Patirnokkha contains substantive 
law. Take, for instance, the case of the thirteen rules 
called Sanghadisesa. Certain offences are described in 
these rules, and the penalties also are prescribed. But 
nothing is said about the mode of adjudication, though 
some offences are such as cannot be dealt with without 
formal and elaborate trial (e.g. Sanghadisesa, 8, which 
would amount to an Apattadhikaram and in which the 
complaint must be proved to be groundless).® The difficulty 
must have been experienced later on and the need felt for 
codifying the law of procedure, which is done in the Adhika- 
ranasamatthas. Then, again, the usual interrogatory part 
does not fit in with this section, for no substantive, offences 
are- mentioned as in the other sections. The forms of 
procedure also clearly point to the development of separate 
congregations, within settled boundaries of residence, 

1 See Oullamgga , :ti, 1, 9. 

8 Jo pana Bhikkhu Bhikkbum duito doao appatito amulakena 
parajikena dhammena anuddhatnseyya appevanartia nam imam ha 
brahtuacariya caveyyantti tato aparena samayena eamanuggahiya- 
mano va am ulakaneeva tarn adhikaranam hoti Bhikk.hu ca domain 
patiitati eamghadiseso. This would be an ApaUadhikarana ; see 
Oullavagga, iv, 14, 10, 
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exercising definite ecclesiastical jurisdiction over individual 
members belonging to each. As I shall show in Chapter V, 
this is a much later stage in the growth of the Buddhist 
Sangha—much later than the time when the code of 
Patimokkha was drawn up. 

Some rules of the Patimokkha (e.g. PdciUiya, 69, 73) 
assume the existence of forms of procedure whiob. are 
nowhere found in the Patimokkha itself, but in Culkivagga, i. 
In Pdc., 69, occurs the phrase AJcaidnudhammenu (“ not 
dealt "with according to form ”). The Vibhanga says that 
the form contemplated here is Ukkhepaniya-kamrm, but the 
Patimokkha knows nothing of such a form. In Pdc,, 73, 
we have the expression “ Janca tattham apattim apanno 
tancajaffedd/ecwww kdretabbo ” (the offence arising therefrom 
is to be dealt with according to the proper form), which 
seems to contemplate a Tajjaniya-kamma for stupidity. 1 
Such expressions aa above point to tbe intrusion into the 
Patimokkha of later elements of developed \ inaya. 

Sometimes a rule is introduced into the Patimokkha 
in the form in which the rules of the Mahdvagga and Culh- 
mgga are cast, suggesting as if Buddha himself were laying 
down the rule to the Bhikkhus assembled. The story-part 
is indeed cut out, but the form of address is maintained 
perhaps through inadvertence. In Pdcittiya , 71, occurs 
the expression, “ Sikkhamanena Bhikkhave bhikkhuna 
anjatabbam paripucchitabbam paripanhitahbam, ayam 
tattha samlci.” (Tr.—0 Bhikkhus, it is proper that the 
Bhikkhu under training should understand, question and 
cross-question)—which reads just like a rule in the Mahd¬ 
vagga. In Nissaggiya PdciUiya, 10, also the form of 

1 See Oultamgga, i, 4, 1 (Tajjamja-Icamma is for a “ fa it I a ” among 
others). 
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address, Bhikkbave, 1 occurs in a similar recommendatory 
rule (e.g. Civataithikena Bhihlchave bMfektena veyya- 
vaccakaro mddmitabbo, etc.). 

Then, again, the classification, of offences does not appear 
to have been made on any initially recognized principle, 
but is more or less haphazard and promiscuous suggesting, 2 
if not actually later additions and alterations, at least the 

1 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg say : " Thirf word of address is most 
noteworthy as standing quite isolated in the Pafcimokkha. It must, 
be meant as an address by the Buddha himself to the Brethren ; for ; 
if it were the address of the Bhikkhu reciting the Pfttimokkha, the 
expression used would necessarily be Ayasmanto, as in the closing words 
of each chapter, or words to that effect,” The learned translators 
go on to say : “ That it should have been left in is a striking proof of 
the faithfulness with which the Patimokkha has been preserved. Is it 
a survival of some form of word older even than the Patiniokkha ? 

Or is it merely an ancient blunder ? ” (Vinaya Texts, S.S.K, pt. i> 
p. 23, footnote). If by faithfulness the learned translators mean 
the faithfulness of Ceylonese scribes I have nothing to say, hi 
the Thibetan So-aar-thar-pa , the form of address, which was probably 
felt to be anomalous, is deleted. (See «T. and P.A.S.B., vol 3d* 

Nos. 3, 4, March and April, 1915, pp. 47-8 and 59, Pac. 75, which corre¬ 
sponds to Pali Pac. 71.) But my point is that the standard text of the 
Patimokkha as a code did not come into existence at once self-complete. 
Before reaching a standard text, the rules were surely not regarded as 
possessing any exclusive sanctity, and there were many additions and 
alterations at different stages. I do not understand the questions raised 
by the translators. The form of address, anomalously maintained, 
seems to me to point to later interpolations. 

2 Rhys Davids and Oldenberg say : “ Inside each class (of offences) 
the sequence of the clauses follows no invariable rule. Sometimes 
offences of a related character are placed together in groups, but some¬ 
times those which would naturally come together are found scattered 
in quite different parts of the same class. It is perhaps worthy of notice 
that there sometimes seem 3 , as in the two cases first mentioned in the 
last note, to be an effort to arrange the offences in groups ( Vagga) 
of ten: and in three cases we fmd regulations formulated with the utmost 
brevity (the offences being merely expressed by a locative case dependent 
on Pacittiyam) at the commencement of such a Va gg a P~Vmaya 
Texts, pt, 1 (S.B.E., vol xiii), Intro., p. xiv. 




elasticity of the code which offered opportunities for them. 
Kindred offences are sometimes grouped together and some¬ 
times scattered in different parts under the same head. 
There are, in fact, so many irregularities and discrepancies 
throughout that it is clear that the original code could 
not have been characterised by rigidity and self-complete- 
ness. Take the Pdcittiya rules for instance. It will be 
observed that rales 33-92 (except one) hang together 
and are designated in the Pali book as Ralnavagga, but 
rule 85 does not fit into it. There is no reason why rule 82 1 
of Pdcittiya should be placed under that category while 
rule 30 2 * of Nissaggiya Pdcittiya under another category. 
The second seems to be only a special application of the 
first, and in the Thibetan version of the Patimokkha the 
second rule is excluded. 8 Rules 67 and 45 4 also of Pdcitt iya 
are comprehensive enough to cover rales 27 and 30 5 * * of the 
same section. Rhys Davids and Oldenberg have uttered 
a warning against the attempt to trace in such irregularities 
in arrangement, which may very well be due to want of 
literary clearness in the compilers, any historical argu- 

1 Jo pana bhikkhu janara sanghikam iabham parinatain pugga’assa 
parmameyya paoittiyam. 

9 Jo pana bhikkhu janam sanghikam labhani parinatam atiano 
parinameyya niseaggiyam pacittiyam. 

* 8w tio-sor-thar-jm (J.A.S.B., vol 3d, Nos. 3, 4, March and April, 
1915), edited by 8. 0. Vidyabhusan, p. 32. 

4 Jo pana bhikkhu inatugamena aaddhim samvidhaya ekaddha- 
uamaggam patipajjeyya antamaso gamantarampi pacibtiyam (Pde, t 
67); Jo pana binkkhu matugamena saddbim eko ekaya raho nisajjam 
kappeyya pacittiyam (Pdc., 45), 

5 Jo pana bhikkhu bliikkhnniya saddkim samvidhaya ekaddhlinama- 

ggam patipajjeyya ant&maso gamatttarampi anntra, samaya paoi- 

ttiyam (Pdc. t 27); Jo pana bhikkhu bliikkhnniya saddhim eko ekaya 

raho nisajjam kappeyya pacittiyam (-Pdc., 30). 


H 
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meat. 1 But these irregularities show in tlie first place the 
original elasticity of the code and in the second place they 
become circumstantial evidence, taken together with other 
facts, of later manipulations of the code. But the 
Patimokkha, curiously enough, outgrew the form of a code 
and developed into a form of confessional service. 

i " The irregularities in arrangement may very well be due to want 
of literary clearness in the compilers of the present Form of Confession, 
and it would be hazardous to trace in it any historical argument. 
Vinaya Texts, pfc. 1 (&B.E., rol. xiii), Intro., p. xiv. 




In the previous chapter we have observed that the 
Buddhist Sangha originated as a mere sect of the Pari- 
brajaka community of the sixth century b.o. Its unity 


lay in a common D h a m m a , but it had originally no 
special external bond of union. The Vi nay a which 
it recognized was not a special Buddhist Vinaya. This 
latter kind of Vinaya in its earliest form was probably 
settled at the First Buddhist Council, which is called the 
VinayasangSti in the eleventh Khandaka of the 
Cullavayga. It has also been shown that the earliest form 
of the Vinaya was the code of Patimokkha. The 
codified body of rules, which was intended specially for the 
Buddhist Sangha-, was advisedly called by this name 
(Patimokkha = bond) because if supplied for the Buddhist 
Bhikkhua an external bond of union. The present ritual 
form of the Patimokkha was not its original form—the 
original was a mere code. It was only subsequently 
that it became the ground of a Buddhist ritual and was re- 
edited for that purpose. The Introductory Formular at 
the beginning and the Interrogatory Portions appended to 
each section seem to have been later additions. 

The Buddhist rite of Uposatlia, of which the 
recital of the Patimokkha forms the essential part, is at 
least as old as the Vinayapilaka. But it is certainly not 
as old as the foundation of the Buddhist Sangha itself. 
An earlier communal rite is referred to in the story of Vipassi 
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in the McihSpadSnct Sutta, and the later introduction of 
the Uposatha is also clearly admitted in Mahavagga, ii, 1. 
But this Uposatha ceremony was by no means a Buddhist 
innovation, for its genus may be traced in a well-known 
Vedio institution, which strikingly exemplifies the dictum 
of Edward Olodd, stated as it is in an extreme form, that 
“in religions there axe no inventions, only survivals’h 1 

The rudimentary idea in the Buddhist Uposatha service 
seems to be the observance of sacred days. Round about 
this, certain peculiarly Buddhistic ideas have gathered 
together, e.g. the Buddhist doctrine of confession. But 
the rite itself, which is, as I shall show, a curious combina¬ 
tion of certain distinct ideas, has passed through two 
principal stages. At first it was of a practical character, 
being c tie of the main regulations of monastic life, perhaps 
the chief instrument of communal self-government in the 
Buddhist Sangha. But this practical character and pur¬ 
pose of the Uposatha service afterwards evaporated. It 
became a mere ceremonial observance, serving the same 
purpose among the Buddhist Bhikkhus as the Holy Com¬ 
munion amongst the Christians, being nothing but the 
formal embodiment of the corporate life of a cenobitioal 
society resident at an. A v a e a . 

The observance of the sacred days is found in the Vedic 
times in close and inseparable connexion with certain 
Vedic sacrifices. 

The days of the Full Moon and the New Moon were from 
the earliest times in India regarded as sacred for sacrificial 
purposes. The Full Moon and the New Moon are effusively 
greeted in two hymns of the Atharva~veda. z The Vedic 

1 See The Story of the Primitive Man, p. i 85. 

* A.V., rii, 70, 80. 




sacrifices of Paurnamasa and D a r 6 a used to be 
offered on these days. As preliminary to these sacrifices, 
the preceding days had to be kept holy by the intending 
sacrificer by fasting or partial abstention from food, as 
■well aa by retirement at night into the house in which the 
sacrificial fire was kept. 1 There is a legend in the Sata- 
patha-Brahmana, by no means peculiar or original, that on 
these days the gods come to dwell with tne intending 
sacrificer. 2 Hence these days, on which the Vrata 
ceremonies of fasting, etc, were observed, were called 
Upamsalha days {upa, “ near ” and ms to dwell ”). 3 
Tylor has pointed out the world-wide prevalence of the 
belief existing at all stages of civilization in the close 
connexion between fasting and intercourse with gods.* 
So the Puritan poet of England speaks of “ Spare Fast that 
with the gods doth diet”, spiritualizing perhaps what was 
an essentially material conception. 5 Since primitive 
times the faith in ceremonial observances on these sacred 
V r a t a days must have been widely prevalent in India. 
One is tempted to think that this primitive belief embodied 
itself in a settled institution first among the Brahmanical 
circles and then the institution spread among all classes, 
even those who never fully abode by the Aryan cult of 
ritualism, and sacrifice. This is suggested by the fact 
that ceremonial observances on the V rata days are 
very intimately connected with the Vedic sacrifices, but 
among those who are not ritualists and sacrificers, the Jainas 

« Vide Satapoth&Brahmana, 1, 1, 1,8 (fasting), 0 (partial fasting), 11 
(retirement at night into the Ere-room), 

2 Vide iSatapatha-Brahmana, 1, 1, L 7, 

3 Ibid. 

* Tyler's Primitive Culture (1891), vol. ji, chap, xviii, pp. 410 ff. 

* Milton, II Penseroso, 1. 4(1* 
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for instance,- the custom prevails with equal persistence. 
It is curious to observe bow close the resemblance is be¬ 
tween the V r at a ceremonies of the Yedic ritualist and 
the Posad ha ceremonies of the Jaina. though the 
reason for such observances, as stated in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana, 1 would not apply in the case of the latter. The 
Jainas retire on these sacred days into the Posadha-Sala, 
fust as the sacrificer would go into the Agnyagara, and 
they take upon themselves the vow of the four abstinences 
{Upamsa), viz. from food ( ahdra ), from luxuries ( sharini - 
satkara), from sexual intercourse (ahmlma), and daily work 
(vyapdra). 2 Similar abstinences are prescribed also for 
Buddhist laymen who celebrate the occasion by the 
observance of the Eight Silas. But among the religious 
mendicants the custom seems to have been different from 
that which prevailed among the laiacs. Another form 
of sacred-day observance is related of them in Mahdvagya, 
ii, L The reason for this difference is not far to seek. 
The “ abstinences ” were already implied in the assumption 
of the life of the religious mendicant, and some substitute 
had to be found among them for these ceremonial 
abstinences which prevailed among the laity. Such 
substitute was probably found in religious discourses. 

In the Aruneyopanishad the rehearsal of the Aranyaka 
and Upanishad “ among all the Yedas ” is enjoined on the 
Sannyasin. 3 It is also said in Mahdvagga, ii. 1, that the 
non-Buddhist Paribrajakas would meet together and hold 
religious discourses on the sacred days of the month. This 

1 Vide I, 1, 8, 11. (The intending sacrificer ought to fast because 

the gods are not yet feasted, and he should lie in the fiie-houso to keep 
the god®, who come to dwell with him, company.) 

2 See Hoornle’a Uvasagadaaao (Bibliotheca Indian), note 87. 

* vodeevamr^yakamavartayedupariii^adamaYartayet— Arun, 2. 
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points to a general custom among the Paribrajakas of 
observing the sacred days, not in the manner of lay people, 
but in their own characteristic fashion. On these days 
the Brahmanical Sannyasis would discourse on the 
Aranyaka and the Upanishad, while the other classes oi 
Paribrajakas would expound their own canonical literature, 
transmitted by their teachers most probably by word of 
mouth. In this way religious discourses among the 
Parlbrajakas took the place of the Vrata ceremonies 
among the sacrificers. But it seems that the custom was 
but loosely followed among them, as the free, wandering, 
unsocial life of the Paribrajakas would not tend to the 
rigid establishment of any custom, and this is perhaps the 
reason why it is not mentioned, more frequently as a rule 
of Paribrajaka life. The Buddhist Bhikkhus, at any rate, 
did not originally follow the custom of ceremonially ob¬ 
serving the sacred days by religious discourses. 1 In the 
MahapaMm Suita the Bhikkhus meet together once in 
six years to recite a hymn which constitutes their Uposatha 
service.® But the Bhikkhus afterwards adopted the 
custom from other sects of Paribrajakas, 3 and its later 
introduction into Buddhism is further evidenced by the 
fact that we hear of “ignorant, unlearned Bhikkhus who 
neither know Uposatha nor the recital of Patimokkha .* 

But though the custom of observing the Uposatha days 
was .a common one from the most primitive times, the form 
which it- assumed among the Buddhist Bhikkhus seems to 
have been peculiar to them. The Mah&va-gga story 

1 See Mahdvagga, ii, l. 

51 See Ohap. III. 

* Anujanarai bhikkiiavo oatauldaso pannarase atthamiya ca pakkhaasa. 
aanuipatituQ ti— Mahd., Ii, 1, 4. 

4 Mahavagga, ii, 17 ; 21. 2, 3,4. 
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tella xis that the non-Buddhist Parihrajakas would meet 
together and merely discourse on their d h a m m a 
(sannipatitva dhammam bhasanti). The Buddhists were 
at first enjoined to observe the Uposatha in this very 
manner, 1 and the form of confessional service was developed 
subsequently. The frame of the Patimokkha, as it now 
stands, unmistakably shows that it was intended that 
during its recitation a guilty Bhikkhu should confess his 
offence if he had not done so before. The preliminary 
Niddna and the interrogatory portion after each section 
of the code carry this significance, and the addition of 
these parts to the code has completely changed, almost 
beyond recognition, the original character of the 
Patimokkha. It is necessary to inquire into this doctrine 
of confession which came to be incorporated with the code, 
transforming its character and investing it with a new 
purpose altogether. 

Now the doctrine of confession has two branches—a 
religious and a legal one—the first leading to absolution 
and the second to the assumption of penal proceedings. 
The religious confession called Exomologesis was an old 
institution of Christianity. In Buddhism also it is well 
recognized. In the Patimokkha four offences of a light 
nature, called Pdtidesanfyas, are described, and a form of 
confession is prescribed on following which the guilty 
person obtains absolution from them. The scope of the 
doctrine of absolution on confession seems to have been 
afterwards widened, and in Cullavagga, iv, 14, 30-31, any 
light offence ( lahuka apatti) is said to be set at rest on con¬ 
fession by the guilty Bhikkhu. The principle is clearly 

1 .Anuj&mmi bMkkhave catuddase parmarase atth&miya pakkh&saa 
flanmpatifcva dhammam bhasitun ti—Maha<, ii, 2, 1. 




recognized in Gullavagga, v, 20, 5, where it is said “ ariyassa 
vinaye yd accayam aceayato disva yathadhammam pati- 
karoti . . . ayafcim samvaram apajjatlti” (Tr,—In these 
Rules laid down by the Venerable One, he who realizes 
his lapse to be as such and remedies it according to law, 
obtains absolution at once), as well as in the Niddna of the 
Patimokkha: “ apatti avikatabba, avikata hi ’as phasu 
hoti ” 1 (Tr.—TJnconfessed offences are cleared up on 

confession). But there were graver offences for which 
confession would be no atonement at all. It is difficult 
to ascertain how these offences would be dealt with before 
Buddhist xnonachism had attained to that stage when 
each Bhikkhu was regarded as the member of a particular 
Sangha, subject to its disciplinary jurisdiction. 4 This was, 
as I shall show in the nest chapter, a later stage of develop¬ 
ment, and the procedure codified in the section on the 
AdhiJcarana samatthas could not possibly be taken when 
eremitical habits prevailed among the Bhikkhus. The 
original codal form of the Patimokkha belonged to the 
earlier stage, and it is significant that only one group of 
offences ( Sanghadisesa) is mentioned as coming within 
the disciplinary jurisdiction of the Sangha, and it is in the 
case of this group only that certain penalties to be imposed 
upon the Bhikkhu, even against his will—(mark the word 
akdmi in “ tavatibam tens bhikkhuna akama pari- 
vatthabbam”, etc.)—viz. Parivasa and Mdnatta, are laid 
down. In the case of the other offences, it is nowhere 
stated or suggested in the Patimokkha itself that the 
Sangha should have jurisdiction over them, and no mode 
of exercising such jurisdiction is defined as in the case of 

1 Sea Mahava'jya, 11, 3, 3. 

a See Chap. V of the present thesis. 
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the JSanghddisesas. In the following chapters I shall trace 
in broad outline how settled cenobitical societies were 
evolved out of the original eremitical ideal with which 
Buddhism had started and how these societies or Sanghas 
came later on to exercise jurisdiction over each individual 
member. From one group of offences the Sangha extended 
its jurisdiction over all the others, and not only the 'SangM- 
disesas, but all offences, were brought within the range of 
its disciplinary proceedings. Alongside of it the law of 
procedure embodied in the Adkikarana-samatthas was 
gradually developed, and it was at this stage, when the 
jurisdiction of the Sangha was extended over all offences, 
that the idea of Legal Confession was evolved. It led to 
the adoption by the Sangha of disciplinary proceedings 
with regard to the guilty member, as apart from mere 
religious confession, which led to absolution from the guilt 
confessed. Confession was the necessary pre-condition of 
almost all disciplinary proceedings, 1 and on failure to con¬ 
fess ( apattiyd adassane) the guilty member would be 
punished with suspension from the Sangha (Ukkhepaniya- 
kmrma ). 2 The incorporation of the doctrine of legal 
confession with the code was a real necessity, as without it 
the whole code would be mere dead letter and no disciplinary 
proceedings could be taken upon it. Hence emphasis was 
laid on the duty of confession, which was indeed the 
centre-point of monastic discipline, and an adventitious 
solemnity was given to it by prescribing the performance 
of this duty on the ceremonially sacred days. We are 


1 3Sfa bhikkhave apatinnaya bhikkhuaam kammara katabbam (here 
follow# the enumeration of the different forma of discipline) yo kareyya 
apatti dukkatassa— OuUavagga, iv, 7. 

% Cullavagga, i, 25, 1 (tipattiya adassane ukkhepaniya - kamma). 
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thus in a position to understand not only how the Uposatha 
became a confessional service, but also why it seems to be 
pecuh'ar to the Buddhists, It was the distinct outgrowth 
of Buddhist monastic life. Among those who followed 
the eremitical ideal of an unsocial wandering life such a 
form of religious service would have little utility or signifi¬ 
cance. But curiously enough this practical character of 
the confessional service afterwards evaporated and the 
original idea of a mere ceremonial observance reasserted 
itself. 

It has been already remarked that “ the whole form of 
the Patimokkha shows that it was at first intended that a 
guilty Bhikkhu should confess his offence during the 
recitation, if he had not done so before But in Culla 
vagga, ix, 2, 1, the Patimokkha is interdicted for one who 
has been guilty of any offence, the violation of this inter¬ 
diction amounting to a Dukkata. In Cullavagga, ix, I, I, 
Buddha refuses to recite the Patimokkha because the 
assembly is not pure. This interdiction is implied in the 
custom of Parisuddhi before Uposatha, which is 
elaborated with several illustrations, in MahCCmgga, ii, 27. 
This was the very negation of the practical character of 
the Uposatha and the admission of its purely ceremonial 
character. From being an instrument of monastic 
discipline it came to be nothing more than the organized 
expression of the communal life of the Buddhist community. 
The unity of the resident monks at an Avasa was expressed 
in the common observance of the Uposatha service which 
could not be validly performed with an incomplete 

1 Per Rhys Davids and Oldonborg. See Vinai/a Texts (S.B.E.), 
pt. iii, p. 306, footnote. 
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fraternity . 3 The variations which were made on this rule 
of complete observance were rejected afterwards at- the 
Council of Vesali . 2 If a new community were formed 
through a schism, the members of it performed inde¬ 
pendently three kinds of acts— Uposdtha , Pavdrana, and 
Rammavam® If, on the other hand, the schismatic parties 
afterwards coalesced, they celebrated their reunion by 
holding what was called a Samiygi- TJposalha * 4 Thus the 
Uposatha became, though never in form yet in essence, 
only the outward expression of the religious fellowship of 
a community of Bhikkhus resident at an Avasa. It thus 
ultimately became among the Buddhists a ceremony closely 
resembling the Holy Communion of the Christians minus, 
of course, those rites in the nature' of a mysterium which 
ha\ e grown into the latter from a range of primitive ideas 
with which Buddhism owns no contact. It is interesting 
to observe that even the Buddhist idea of Paris u d d h i 
before the Uposatha service is paralleled by a similar 
idea in early Christianity. Certain offences were held 
to exclude the guilty person from sharing in the 
Eucharist: these were three groups classified as (i) 
idolatry (including apostasy), (ii) adultery, and (hi) 
murder . 6 There is this difference, however, that the 

* th . 0 distinction between Vagga Uposatha and Samagga Uposatha 

i u ii Uf 2) ‘ Kead thi8 wifch 2 > 4 ' wbere the Uposatha cannot 
be held m the absence of a single Bhikkhu unless (i) he has deeWrl 


o, a. 

2 Cullavagga, vii, 5, 2. 

4 Jlahd., ii, 36, 4 and x, 5, 14. 

* See Encyclopedia Britannica on Confession (11th edL), 
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exclusion in Christianity was not revocable as in Buddhism. 
Even in the modern form of service of the Holy 
Communion the following provision is observed 1 : “If 
any one of those (intending partakers of the Holy Com¬ 
munion) be an open and notorious evil liver, or have done 
any wrong to his neighbours by word or deed so that the 
congregation be thereby offended, the curate, having 
knowledge thereof, shall call him and advertise him, that 
in any wise he presume not to come to the Lord’s Table 
until he hath openly declared himself to have truly repented 
and amended his former naughty life, that the congregation 
may thereby be satisfied which before was offended ; and 
that he hath recompensed the parties to whom he hath 
done wrong; or at least declared himself to be in full 
purpose so to do as soon as he conveniently may.” 

1 See The Communion Service (from The Book of Common Prayer), 
edited by the Bight Rev. John William. Ooleneo, LUX, Lord Bishop of 
Natal (Macmillan & Go., London, 1886), pp. 1-2, 


CHAPTER V 


The Growth of the Buddhist Coehobium 

Saint Benedict divides monks into four classes : Ceno- 
bites, Anchorites, Sarabites, and Gyrovagi. 1 Among the 
early Paribrajakas of India, though we find the other three 
classes, no cenobites are found. The Paribrajakas are 
mostly of Anchorite cum Gyrovagus character. In the 
Buddhist sect of the Paribrajakas also, the cenobitical 
ideal seems to have been originally unknown. We find 
it expressly ruled out in a number of passages cited below 
which belong to an earlier range of Buddhistic ideas. But, 
with the lapse of time and the growth of the Buddhist 
Sangha, the communal life of the Bhikkhus came to 
gravitate more and more towards a ccenobium. The 
contrast between the earlier eremitical and the latter 

1 See the Buie of Saint Benedict, chap, i, translated by Gasquef in 
the King’s Classics Series (Cliatto and Windus). The following summary 
will suffice: The Cenobites are those who live in a monastery under a 
Buie or an Abbot. The Anchorites are in effect those who do not belong 
to any cenobitical society. The Sarabites are unschooled and undis¬ 
ciplined monltB who " lie to God by their tonsure ”, The Gyrovagi are 
those who move about all their lives through various countries, “ who 
are always on the move and never settle down.” By Anchorites, Sain t 
Benedict specially alluded to the Syrian monks who passed from the 
monastery into eremitical life. Among the Indian Paribrajakas, 
Sarabites were by no means uncommon. They were those who, accord¬ 
ing to Nagasena, “ joined the Order in terror at the tyranny of kings, 
or through feasr of robbers, or harassment of debts, or hope of gaining a 
livelihood.” See Tenckner’a Milindapanho, p, 32. 
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ccnobitical ideal struck Milinda, and forms the subject of 
his inquiry in the forty-first dilemma propounded to Naga- 
sena. Milinda asks : 1 

“ Bhante Nagasena, bhasitam p’etam Bhagavata 
Santhavato bhayam jatam, niketa jayati rajo, 
Aniketam asanthavam, etam ve munidassanan ti. 
Puna ca bhanitam ; 

Vihare karaye ramme, vasay’ettha bahussute ti. 



Ayatn pi ubhayokotiko panho 
tavanuppatto, so taya nibbahitabbo ti.” 

(Rhys Davids’ Tr.— 

Venerable Nagasena, the Blessed One said : 

In friendship of the world anxiety is born, 

In household life distraction’s dust springs up, 

The state set free from home and friendship’s ties. 
That and that only is the recluse’s aim.” 

But, on the other hand, He said : 

“ Let therefore the wise man. 

Regarding his own weal, 

Have pleasant dwelling-places built, 

And lodge there learned men.” 
****** 

This too is a double-edged problem, now put to you, 
which you have to solve.) 

For the solution of such problems it is only the historical 
method of inquiry, which a learned English writer has aptly 
called a “ key to unlock ancient riddles, a solvent of 
apparent contradictions, a tench-stone of sophistries ”, 2 

1 See Tonokner’s Milindapanho, p. 211. 

“ Sec Sir Frederick Pollock’s Oxford Lectures and other Discourses, 
p. 42. 
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that can be really helpful. But of this, of course, neither 
the simple-minded king nor his eloquent preceptor knew 
anything whatever. The fact is that the Muni Sutta, 1 
from which Milinda quotes, belongs to a stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of Buddhist communal life which had already passed 
away when the second Gatha was composed. Between 
the two intervenes a considerable period of evolution, of 
modification, development and growth. 

In numerous passages of Buddhist canonical literature 
settled life in a monastery is not contemplated at all, and the 
ideal life for a Bhikkhu is set out to be a free, unsocial, 
eremetical one. In Mahavagga, i, 11, we find Buddha 
insisting on unsocial life in its extreme form—ma ekena 
dve agamittha (let not two of you go the same way), and 
in MaMparinibbdna Suttanta, i, 6, we find him declaring 
“ Yavftklvan, ca bhikkhave bhikkhu arannakesu sena- 
sanesu sapekha bhavissanti, vuddki yeva bhikkhave 
bhikkhunam patikankha no parikani ” (so long as the 
Bhikkhus delight in forest-seats, so long they may be 
expected not to decline, but to prosper). The eremitical 
ideal indicated here—a life of solitude and hardship—is 
that set forth in the so-called four N i s s a y a a 2 which 
constitute a curious formal survival in the ordination 
ceremony of modern Buddhism from a stratum of primitive 
ideas which has long since worn away. In these are 
recommended to the Buddhist neophyte four ascetic and. 
eremitical practices, viz. Pinclv/dlopa-bhojanam (mendi¬ 
cancy), Pamsukulacivaram (clothing in cast-off rags), 
Rukkhamulasendsanam (sitting and lying at the foot 
of a tree), and Putimuttalhesajjam, (using urine as 

1 In the Sutla-ni'patOu 

2 Mahdvcigga, i, 30, 4, and. 77- 
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medicine). Exceptions to these practices are admitted, 
but not recommended. 1 The same eremitical ideal 
is insistently harped upon in the Sutla-nipata, which 
certainly contains some of the oldest passages of 
primitive Buddhism. 2 Thus the whole Khaggavisana 
Suita, 3 4 * with its refrain, Eko care khaggavisanakappo (Let 
him wander alone like a rhinoceros), is devoted to the 
exaltation of it. The same ideal is to be found also in the 
Sdriputta Sutta, 11 in which the Bhikkhu “ who is loath of 
the world and affects an isolated seat or the root of a tree 
or a cemetery or who lives in the caves of the mountains ” 
is extolled. 6 * * * * In many hymns of the Dhammapada and the 
Theragdthd this praise of eremitical life is repeatedly echoed. 
The following hymn, for instance, recommends aloofness 



1 These are called Atirekalabho (translated as " extra allow- 
ances ”). 

2 About the primitive character of Sulta-nipata see Fausbdir& 
Introduction to tbe Translation of Sutla-nipdta in S.B.E., vol. x„ 
Fausboll says: “ The collection of discourses, Sutta-nipata , . . 13 
very remarkable, as there can be no doubt that it contains some remnants 
of primitive Buddhism. I consider the greater part of the Mahdvagga 
and nearly the whole of Atthakavagga as very old« I have arrived at 
this conclusion from two reasons, first from the iangu >,ge and secondly 
from the contents.” The learned translator says further: “ We see 
here a picture not of life in monasteries, but of the life of hermits in its 
first stage. ”--Intro., p. xii. 

In the preface to the Sutta-nipata (P.T.S.), Fausboll adds the Para - 
yanavagga to Mahavagga and Atihakaragya (see p. iv). The whole 
subject of the character of Sutta-nipata is discussed by Iihys Davids 
in Buddhist India , pp. 177-9. 

a Included in the Umgavctgga* 

4 Included in the Atihahmtgga , which Fausboll considers to be very 

old. See supra. 

* See FausboiPs Sutta-nipata (P.T.S.), 958 : 

Bhikkhuno vijigucchato 

Bhajafco rifctarn asanam 

Rukkhamiilam susanam va 

Pabbatanam guhasu va. 
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from the society not only of householders, but also of 
homeless Bhikkhus: 

Asamsattham gahatthehi anagarehi c’uhhayam 
Anokasarim apiccham tamaham brtmi brahmanam. 1 

(Max Midler’s Tr.—Him I call indeed a Brahmana who 
keeps aloof both from laymen and from mendicants, who 
frequents no houses and has but few desires.) 

Again, the ideal extolled in the followinghymn has nothing 
to differentiate it from the ideal of a Brahmanical ascetic 
or Sannyasin: 

Pamsukuladharam jantum kisam dliamanisantkatam 
Ekam vanasmin jhayantam tamaham brilmi Brahmanam. 2 

(Max Muller’s Tr.—The man who wears dirty raiments, 
who is emaciated and covered with veins, who lives alone 
in the forest, and meditates, him I call indeed a Brahmana.) 

Unsocial life is again emphasized in the following : 
Ekassa caritam seyyo n’attbi bale sahayita 
Eko care na ca papani kariya 
Appossukko matang’ aranne va nago.® 

(Max Muller’s Tr.—It is better to live alone, there is no 
companionship with a fool; let a man walk alone, let him 
commit no sin, with few wishes, like an elephant in the 
forest.) 

Ekasanam ekaseyyam ekocaramatandito 
Eko damayamattanam vanante ramito siya. 4 

(Max Muller’s Tr.—He alone who, without ceasing, 
practises the duty of sitting alone and sleeping alone, he, 


1 See Fausboll’s Dhammapada, No. 404. 


2 Ibid., No. 395. 
5 Ibid., No. 330. 
4 Had., No. 305. 
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subduing himself, will rejoice in the destruction of all desires 
alone, as if living in a forest.) 

In the Mtlindapanho an old Gath a is quoted, the antiquity 
of which is indicated by the curious legend that it was 
uttered by Brahma Sampati in the presence of Tatkiigata, 
as also by the fact that it occurs both in Tkeragatha and 
Samyutia Nikdya: 

Sevetha pantani senasanani 
Careyya samyoj anavippamokkha 
Sace ratim nadkigaccheyya tattha 
Samghe vase rakkhitatto satima ti. 1 

(Rhys Davids’ Tr.— 

Seek lodgings distant from the haunts of men. 

Live there in freedom .from the bonds of sin ; 

But he who finds no peace in solitude 
May with the Order dwell, guarded in heart, 

Mindful and self-possessed.) 

The shelter of the Sangha, as is said here, is to be sought 
only by those who find no peace in solitude : the unsocial 
life is preferred to cenobitical society. The ascetic ere¬ 
mitical practices mentioned above were classified in later 
literature ~ as the thirteen Dhutangas, The practise 
of them was supposed to bring cxceedinggreat re ward, and 
Nagasena grows ecstatic over them. 3 This ideal of life, 
it will be observed, is in perfect keeping with the rules of a 
wandering mendicant’s life as set forth in the Upanishctds. 

1 See Tenckner’s Milindapanfm, p. 402. See also the Questions of 
Milinda, pt. ii, p. 343, footnote 3. 

“ See Parivara, passim, and elsewhere. For the list of the 
Dhutangas, see Kern’s Manual, pp. 75-6. 

s The whole of the Nammavaqga (pp. 348-62) is devoted to an exalta¬ 
tion of thorn. Notice specially the 28 advantages that are supposed 
to accrue from their observance. 




The Aruneya says ; Varsasu dhruva&lo’stau masanekaki 
yatiscared dvaveva va 1 (Tr.-For eight mouths during the 
rains the mendicant should remain alone or two together). 
The Y a t i or Sannyasi “ as a rule is to make his 
home by the side of water, on sand-banks in a river, or before 
the doors of a temple, or to sit or lie on the bare earth. 
According to Jabdla, G, he should remain homeless in a 
deserted house or a temple of the gods, on a heap of grass, 
or an ant-heap, or among the roots of a tree, in a potter s 
shed, by a sacrificial fire, on an island in a river, in a cave 
in the mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a waterfall 
or on the bare earth ”. 2 There can be no doubt that such 
unsocial, ascetic, and eremitical life was originally contem¬ 
plated by the Buddhists too. Afterwards it became only 
an ideal, while the actual practices of the Buddhist 
Bhikklms diverged more and more from it. As the 
a. v a s a s were staked out, viharas constructed, and 
cenobitical societies gradually developed and organized, 
the ideal of eremitical life was thrust more and more into 
the background. Observe how the Four N i 3 s a y a s — 
one of the cardinal parts of primitive Buddhism- were 
considerably modified later on in practice. Mendicancy 
was at first the rule. But the piety of lay devotees often 
alleviated the rigours of mendicant life. We hear of house¬ 
holders giving perpetual alms to the Sangha 11 or making 
generous gifts of robes 4 or keeping up at Vesali a regular 
service of sweet food , 5 or a high official at court, a follower 

1 Seo Aruneyapanishadt 4. 

2 Deuasen’s The Philosophy of the Upanish&ds, pp. 380—1. 

* Cullavagga, iv, 4, 6. 

4 Mahavagga, viii, 32, 1 ; 1, 35. 

0 Culkivagga, v, 14,1. 
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of the Ajrvakas, providing the day’s meal for the Sangha. 1 
It was indeed suggested by Devadatta that accepting 
invitations was inconsistent with the principle of mendi¬ 
cancy. 2 When monasteries came into existence the resi¬ 
dent monks would receive endowments from pious Upa- 
sakas, 8 and sometimes Buddhist kings patronized monastic 
communities by remitting the revenue of a number of 
villages which was an established custom when Chinese 
pilgrims began to come to India. Thus mendicancy 
became optional, provision being otherwise made for the 
support of the Bhikkhus. To be an avowed Pamsukula 
(sabbapamsukulika), instead of being a point of merit, 
was held to constitute a Dukkata. 4 The rule about 
living at the foot of a tree was modified, if not completely 
negatived, by the habits of monastic life. Medicaments 
also were liberally allowed, and the whole sixth Ivhandaka 
of the Mahavagga is a treatise on them. Thus the 
N i s s a y a a which are still recommended to a modem 
Buddhist neophyte came to be virtually mere matters of 
taste and option: Devadatta got no credit for enjoining 
strictness with regard to some of them. 5 

But, in spite of all this, it seems that the eremitical 
principle contended with and perhaps dominated over the 

1 Oullavagga, vi, 10, L 

a The suggestion is made in the second proposal made by Devadatta, 
viz., yav&jivam pindapatika assu, yo nimantanam s&liyeyya vajjam 
nam pkuseyya (Oullavagga , vii, 3, 14). The proposal of Devadatta 
about a stricter rule of mendicancy is in accordance with the eleemo¬ 
synary rules of the Jainas (see Aca.ranga Sutra, bk. ii, lecture 1, 
lesson 1, et seep, in Jacobi's Jaina Sutras, pt. 1, p. 92 £L). 

* This is attested by numerous donatory inscriptions—too numerous 
to mention in detail here. See for examples the Nasilc and Harle cave 
inscriptions in vote* vii and viii of Mpigraphica Indica , 

* Oullavagga , v, 10, 2. 

5 See the story of Devadatta in Oullavagga , vii, 3 et seq. 


*Wsr^T 



cenobitical principle for a long time, and it may be that the 
earliest episode of a conflict between the two principles 
is fossilized in the story of Devadatta, who seems to have 
attempted unsuccessfully at a revival of the older ideal. 
Even after the institution of monasteries, numerous 
Ehikkbus retained their eremitical habits, living in forests, 
feeding solely on alms, dressing in cast-off rags, and 
possessing only three pieces of cloth (arannaka. pindapa- 
tika, pamsukulika, tecivarika). 1 In Cullavagga, viii, 6, 
cer tain rules are laid down expressly for Arannaka 
Bhikkhus. The story of Dahbo (CuUa., iv, 4, 4) is an 
illustration in point. Dahbo is appointed chamberlain 
(senasanagahapaka) of the a v a s a and he is approached 
by many Bhikkhus asking for seats (senasana). We should 
ordinarily expect the Bhikkhus to lodge together at a 
monastery. But in the story the Bhikkhus ask for seats 
at different parts of Rajagaha lying wide apart, which 
betrays the survival of the old preference for individualistic 
and eremitical habits of life. 

In the all too meagre accounts that have been left to ns 
of the Sramanas by the Macedonians and the Greeks, we 
come across no reference to monasteries till we come to 
Bardesanes in the latter half of the second or the beginning 
of the third century a.d. Bardesanes is reported to have 
said of the Shamans, “ they have houses and temples of a 
royal foundation and in them stewards who receive from 
the King a certain allowance of food.” 2 The origin of 

1 Mahdragga, vii, 1, 1; Cullavagga , xii, 1, 8 ; and elsewhere. 

2 See McCrindle’s Ancient India : Its Invasion by Alexander the 
Great, p, 169. The following note is given by McCrindle : “ According 
to Stobaous (who flourished probably at the beginning of the sixth 
century) an Indian embassy came to Syria in the reign of Antoninus 
of Emesa (Elagab&lus) who reigned from a,d. 218-22. The chief of this 
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Bardesanes’s information may be safely put a few centuries 
back—for wbat was known of India by the Hellenistic 
world in the second century a.d. was nothing but the echo 
of an echo. But a reference to monasteries like this is not 
to be found in earlier literature, mostly composed though 
it is of cloying legends conveyed from book to book. For 
instance, Clemens Alexandrinus (a.d, 200), whose account 
of the Indian Gymnosophists is obviously a citation from 
Megasthenes’s lost work, Ta Indika, refers to the Buddhists 
as “ philosophers who follow the precepts of Boutta and 
worship a kind of pyramid beneath which they think the 
bones of some divinity he buried Here the G h a i t y a 

is referred to, but no Vihara. Going a little earlier, 
we find Kleitarchos (Quoted by Strabo) saying: “ The 
Pramnai (corruption of Sramana) are philosophers opposed 
to the Brachmanes and are contentious and fond of argu¬ 
ment. Th ey ridicule the Brachmanes who study physiology 
and astronomy as fools and imposters.” 2 Some of these 

embassy, Dandamis or Sandari.es, having in Mesopotamia met with 
Bardesanes (flourished in the later half of the second century and perhaps 
the earlier half of the third), communicated to him information regarding 
the Indian Gymnosophists which. Bardesanes embodied in a work now 
lost, but of which the following fragment has been preserved by Stobaeus 
from Porphyry.” The story told by Stobaeus, though full of circum¬ 
stantial details, seems to be somewhat legendary. 

i McCrindle's Ancient India : Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, 

p. 71. 

s ibid., pp. 61, 171. According to the Jainas, one who professed 
angavidya was not to be called a Sramana ( Lltarddhyayana, loo. xi; 
Jacobi's Jaitm Sutras, ii, S.B.K., p. 341). The practice of medicine is 
condemned as one of the low arts by the Buddhists (Mahiiparinibbuna 
Suttanta, 27). A knowledge of astronomy is essentially necessary for a 
Brahmin. In the Jaina Ultaradhyayana, lec. xxv, 7, 8, the knowledge 
of Jyotishanya is included among the necessary qualifications of a 
sacrificial priest ( Jai. Su. ii, p. 137). But astronomical observations 
are included in the low arts in the Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta, 24. 
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are called the Pramnai of the mountains, others the 
Gymnetai (which might refer to the Acelakas or Jaina 
Digambaras or Munis, 1 nakedness being common to different 
classes of ascetics and Paribrajakas), and others again as the 
Pramnai of the city or Pramnai of the country. Klei- 
tarchos must have jumbled together here different sects and 
conditions of religious wanderers, but he does not allude 
to any habitation of any of these sects. We look in vain 
through all the contemporary Greek accounts, “ obscur ed 
and blemished with fables,” for a single reference to a 
monastery such as we find in the report of Bardesanes, 
though it conveys information to us not at second but 
fourth hand. The evidence of the Greek accounts, however, 
is purely negative, and the sum-total of information that 
can be derived from them is that for a long time after the 
Macedonian invasion Buddhist monasteries were neither 
numerous nor striking enough to attract the notice of 
foreigners. The view of Vi haras, taken by Naga- 
sena in the second century b.c., as his second argument 
in defence of monasteries, 2 is significant and suggestive. 
Nagasena says that the Sangha becomes easily accessible 
(sulabha-dassana) by having a localized centre. His idea 
evidently was that v i h a r a a were serviceable as head¬ 
quarters, so to speak, of the Sangha, the real communal 
life of which lay outside. In the Milimlapanho, in fact, the 
eremitical ideal is upheld, 3 though monastic life is admitted 

1 Munis are described as Vatarasanah or “ wind-clad ” in Big-veda, 
x, 136, 2. 

2 Viharo vijjamaue . . , sulabha-dasaanam dassanakamanam ani- 
kote duddassana, bhavissantiti (Tenokuer'a Milindapanho, p. 212). 

8 e.g. V atha maharaja dipiko aranno tlnagakanam va vanagakanam 
nissaya mliyitva mige gamhati, ovam ova kho maharaja jogina 
yogavacarena vivekam sevifcaobam, etc., etc. . . . vaslbhavam papu- 
nati (ibid., p. 339), This is quoted only as a typical passage. 
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as a fact. There is little occasion for doubt that the 
eremitical principle held sway for a long time even after 
ccenobium had been developed among the Buddhist 
Bhikkhus. 

At first the viharas served as mere lodging-places 
of individual Bhikkhus. They were no monasteries, no 
Sangharamas, properly so called, but were probably like 
the lauras organized by St. Sabas in the Holy Land, 
“ wherein a serai-eremitical life was followed, the monks 
living in separate huts within the enclosure.” The Viharas 
likewise were generally located in the pleasure-grounds 
(aramas) of kings or wealthy persons which were often 
marked off by bamboo fences, thorn-fences or ditches 1 
and kept in order by a Superintendent, employed by the 
donor, called A r a m i k a .* But some Viharas were 
also built in the clearings of forests. 3 In these Viharas 
the Bhikkhus could take refuge from the inclemencies of 
weather and climate, and that this was their original pur¬ 
pose is indicated by the gathas in which Buddha thanked 
the Setthi of Bajagaha, who was the first to build lodging- 
places for the Bhikkhus. 4 The word Vihara “ in the later 


1 See Oullavagga, vi, 3, 10. 

a See Mahavagga, vi, 16, 2. 

* See Mahclvagga, i, 73, 4; see also description of the stately Vihara 
built by Udayi in the forest—8 ut-avibhanga, Saugh. ii, 1, 1; 
also Vihara built for Palita in a forest—Commentary on Dhammapada 
(P.T.S.), p. 88,1. 13. 

A vSItam unliam patilumti tato valamigani ca 

Sirimsapo ca makase ca sisirc capi vutthiyo, 

Tato vatatapo ghoro sanjato patihannati 
Len&tthan oa sukhatthan ca jhayitun ca vipassitum 
Viharadanaui saragliassa aggara buddheti vannitam 
Tasma hi pandito poso sampaasam attham afctano 
Vihare kar&ye ramme vasayettha bafeassute. 

Cullavagga, vi, 1, 5. 



times almost always was used to designate the whole of a 
building where many Bhikkhus resided ; in older literature, 
the dwelling-place, the private apartments of a single 
Bhikkhu ”. x That the first Viharas were of this character, 
the separate lodging-places of individual Bhikkhus, is 
borne out by the evidence of archaeology. “ The oldest 
Yiharas,” says Fergusson, 2 “ consists of one cell only; 
little hermitages in fact for the residence of a single ascetic. 
In the next class they were extended to a long verandah 
with one cell behind it, as in the example* Fig. I. As 
these had, however, several doors opening outwards, they 
probably were divided by partitions internally. In the 
third class, and by far the most numerous class. Fig, II, the 
cell expands into a hall, generally with pillars in the cen tre ; 
and around this the cells of the monks are arranged, the 
abbot or prior generally occupying cells at either end of the 
verandah.” These three types of monasteries represent 
with curious exactness the modification'of the individual¬ 
istic eremitical life and the corresponding growth of 
collective coenobium among the Bhikkhus. The sixty 
viharas built by the Setthi of Rajagaha in one day must 
have been viharas of the first type. 3 4 But viharas of the 
second type also are frequently referred to in, older Pali 
literature: the entire monastery consisting of the whole 
rectangular structure being called Vihara and the separate 
cells into which it is divided called Paiivenas. 1 In 

1 Vinaya Texts., pt. ii, p. 386, footnote. 

2 The Rock-cut Temples of India (1864), Intro., pp. xv-xvi. 

s CuMavagya , vi, 1, 4. 

4 e.g. “ Viharena viharam parivenena parivenam upasamkamitva 
Bhikkhu pucchati ” ( Mah'ivagga, vi, 36, 4 ); ** mama viharo mama 
parivenam (Fansboll ’3 Dhaimmupa&a, p, 281). See other examples 
given by Childers under Parivenam in his Dictionary of the Pali Language. 
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older Pali literature the word, Vihara, ia used promiscuously 
to signify either the first type or the second. A Vihara 
may thus mean the cell of a single Bhikkhu (e.g. the 
Vihara of the Upajjhaya) 1 or an entire dwelling-place with 
several cells. Thus, it is said, that a vihara might be built 
for a number of Bhikklms or for a single Bhikkhu. 2 But 
the third type, of monasteries is not alluded to in early 
Pali literature, and the Bhikkhus are put to curious shifts 
for the want of it. The inconvenience of the absence of a 
hall where the whole body of resident monks could be 
gathered together was very much felt in connexion with 
the Uposatha service. The service used to be held 
at first in successive colls 3 ; then a whole vihara was set 
apart for the purpose which was called U p o s a t h a- 
ghara (wrongly translated as the “ Uposatha-hall ”). i 
Yet a large part of the assembly had to sit outside and the 
limits within which all the assembled Bhikkhus would be 
regarded as constituting the Uposatha assembly, called 
Uposatha-pamuklia, were artificially devised by 
landmarks.® 

The transition from the eremitical to the cenobitical 
manner of life was brought about by the institution of 
'Vaasa. Paribrajakas of all denominations, it seems, 
used to observe the rain-retreat. The rule for the Brah- 
manical Paribrajaka simply lays down that lie should be 
of fixed residence (dhruvaMa) during the rains.* 5 The 

1 See Mahdvagga, i, 26, 14 et seep 

2 See Mahavagga, iii, 6, 8, eta 

4 Mahdvagga, ii, 8, 1. 

A Ibid., ii, 8, 2, 

* Ibid. , ii, 9, 1. 

4 Gautama , iii, 13; Baudhdyana, ii, 6, 11, 20, Haradatta explains 
dhrumtilo varsasu, in Gautama, as Ekatra tisthcditi. We are not told 
whether the Bhikkhu was to live alone or in company during this period* 
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period is stated in the Aruneya to be four months. 1 The 
Jainas have more elaborate rales about the observance of 
the P a j j u s a n . a The period commences when one 
month and twenty nights of the rainy season have elapsed, 
but it is allowable to commence the Pa j jus an earlier, 
though not later. 3 The Buddhist Bliikkhus also followed 
the custom of all Paribrajakas and they had two periods 
for V a s s a, the earlier commencing from the day after 
the full moon of Asalha and the later a month after that 
date, the double period being probably of very ancient 
origin. 4 This custom of observing the rain-retreat was in its 
origin presumably nothing more than an enforced necessity 
in the tropical rains of India when wandering about is a 
physical impossibility. 5 But it seems to have assumed 
with lapse of time a sort of ceremonial significance. It is 
observed by anthropologists that “ when the original 
purpose of a tiling is forgotten or mystified or when the use 
of it is restricted to a class, time and authority combine 
to invest it with sanctity’’. 8 The rain-retreat of the 
primitive Paribrajakas is a good illustration in point. 
Regularly at a certain season of the year the religious 
wanderer was forced to take up a local habitation. As 
this habit emerged into self-consciousness, it hardened 
into a custom. The original purpose came to be lost sight 
of more and. more and the custom gained a corresponding 

1 See A run., 4. 

2 See 1 1 aim Sutras, pt. i, pp. 296-311 (Rules for Y a t i s ). 

3 Ibid., pp, 296-7. 

4 Mahavagga , iii, 2,2. See Rhys Davids and Oldenberg’s note thereon 
in Vinaya Texts, pt. i, p. 300, footnote 1. 

5 It may well be that the tropical rains were more formidable in the 
7th, 0th and 5th centuries b.c. in .Northern India when largo tracts were 
covered with jungles. 

8 Ter Edward Olodd in the Story of the Primitive Man , p. 36. 
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accession of sanctity. It thus came to be formally enjoined 
as an indispensable observance for a Sannyasi, T ati, or 
Bhikldiu. The details of the custom, however, as it 
obtained among the Brahmanical Paribrajakas are obscure, 
and we are not privileged to know whether they lived 
during the rain-retreat separately or collectively. But 
the Jainas and the Buddhists, at any rate, spent the rain- 
retreat in collective bodies. In the Mahd'pcirinihbana 
Suttanta, for instance, Buddha calls upon the Bhikkhus to 
spend the Yassa “ each according to the place where his 
friends, acquaintances, and inmates may live” round 
about Vesali (samanta vesalim yatha-mittam yatha- 
sandittham yatha-sambhattam vassam upetha). 1 

Out of this institution of rain-retreat, which mast have 
existed among the Buddhists from the very beginning, 
the avasas afterwards originated. The avasas were 
originally colonies staked out for the purpose of sojourn¬ 
ment by the Bhikkhus during the rain-retreat. Only 
during the period of the vassa, the Bhikkhu had the 
right to a senasana (seat) in an avasa.’ To these avasas 
flocked from all quarters Buddhist wandering mendicants 
during the months from the middle of A?a<Jha or Sravana 
to the middle of Kartika. During these months, therefore, 
the Buddhist Paribrajakas were split up into separate 
bodies residing at different avasas, and it was in this way 
that the avasa came to be the unit of Buddhist communal 
life, the residents in an avasa constituting together one 
complete communion. The limits of the communion were 
definitely circumscribed. 


1 ii. 22. ... 

a Oullavagga , vi, 11, 3: amijanami hhi.kkha.vo vassanam temasam 
patibahitum utakalam no patibahitun. fci. 
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The limits (Sima) had to be fixed by a formal Resolution 
(natti) and would generally coincide with natural boundaries 
such as a mountain, a rock, a wood, a tree, a path, an ant-hill, 
a river or a piece of water, 1 but they must not extend beyond 
three Yojanas nor to the opposite side of a river unless 
there were facilities for crossing. 2 Where no such boundaries 
could be fixed, the boundaries of the village or of the 
market town (Oama-sima or Nigamaslma) would serve the 
purpose. 3 In a forest the community of residence would 
extend to a distance of seven Abbhantaras. A river, sea, 
or natural lake could not be a boundary (observe an 
inconsistency here). In a river, sea, or natural lake the 
limits extended as far as an average man could spurt 
water all around. 4 Two boundaries must not overlap and 
one must not encompass the other: an interstice must be 
left between them. 5 An avaaa was, therefore, a definitely 
circumscribed colony of Bhikkhus Its corporate com¬ 
munal life was expressed in the congregational Uposatha 
service, in which all the residents of the avasa were bound 
to join either by personal attendance or by proxy to whom 
the Chanda or consent of the absentee member had 
been declared. 8 If one could not join in the congregational 
service, he must for the time being remain outside the 
boundary. 7 Emphasis is laid on the completeness of the 
fraternity present at the congregational service, the holding 
of which with an incomplete communion would amount to a 
DukkataJ If robes were given to a boundary (Sima), 
they must he distributed among all Bhikkhus resident 

1 MaMvaoga, ii, 6. 3 Ibid, ii, 7, X and 2. 

8 Ibid, ii, 12, 7. 1 Ibid., supra. 

8 Ibid., ii, 13, 1-2. 8 Ibid., ii, 23. ■' Ibid., ii, 24, 2. 

8 Ibid., ii, 24, 2, e,g. " natu eva vaggena sarnghona uposatha katabbo. 
Kareyya ce, apatti dukkafcassa.” 
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them a none too inconsiderable intellectual pabulum. This 
cloistral learning .vent on, modified, developed, and 
systematized at the avasas by Suttantikas, Viuayadkaras, 
Dhammakathikas, and other professors. The Pitakas 
were not yet closed, and there was still ample scope for the 
play of original thought and speculation. “ It is evident, 1 ’ 
says Rhys Davids, 1 “ that at the time when the Suttantas 
were put together as we have them, the legendary material 
current among the community was still in a fluid, unstable 
condition, so that it was not only possible, it was considered 
quite the proper thing to add to or to alter it.” The origins 
of the titles Suttantika, Vinayadhara, Dhammakathika, 
Agatagama, Dhammadhara, Matikadhara are obscure, but 
that they indicated different offices and functions and were 
not mere honorary titles is evidenced by the occurrence of 
these names in inscriptions, 2 and there is little room for 
doubt that among the Bhikkhus there were professors and 
specialists who were regarded as the repositories of different 
branches of traditionary lore. Some of the leading features 
and ideas of early Buddhism may be presumed to have 
been evolved at the avasas at a time when they shared 
1 See Dialogues of Buddha, vol, iii, p. 255. 

8 The following inscriptions, for instance, which are all taken from the 
Stupas of Amaravati (Report of the Archaeological Survey of Southern 
India, vol, i, 18833 :— 

(i) V imiyadhirassa Aya-Punavasusa antevasiniya . , . of the female 
disciple of Aya-E, the Vinayadhara or Professor of 
Vinaya, p. 37 (No. 8), 

(ii) Sidha Odfparivenena vasikasa dhamalcathikasa Budhi , , , of 
Budhi, the Dhammakathika, etc., p. 94 (No. 3). 

(iii) , . . . liyanam mahavmayadharasa Aya-Budhisa pavaehi (ta)--of 
the pupil of Ay a- Budhi, the Maha vinadhara, p. 102 (No. 25). 

Of them* (ii) is in Maurya characters and must be very ancient. The 
other titles also may bo found elsewhere. Of such names Rhys Davids 
says : “ They specify an occupation (as we might say, John the Carpenter, 
or John the Clerk. )” —Buddhist India , p. 167. 
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within it. 1 There existed, however, some avasas which 
shared all profits in common (samanalabha), and when 
a gift of robes was made to one of them, it was divided 
among all 2 —a custom which reminds us of the grouping 
of monasteries into congregations or orders among the 
Black Monks of the thirteenth century. But the idea was 
not fully carried out in Buddhist monach'sm. At the 
periodical distribution of robes, again, common residence 
in anavasa as well as the condition of the Bhikkhu’s clothes 
was laid down as a necessary condition (PaJibodha of 
Kanthina). 3 The avasas thus appear as congregational 
organizations, each self-contained within its own boundary. 
In later times each congregation began to develop a distinct 
and separate individuality of its own, but in the beginning 
these avasas must have fully shared in the entire, un¬ 
divided life of the whole Buddhist community. 

It was in these primitive avasas that early Pali literature 
had its origin and growth In Buddhist canonical 
literature one comes across among legendary materials 
realistic descriptions of the sort of life lived in the avasas. 
The night is far spent at one avasa in earnest, many-sided 
debate--some Bhikkhus reciting the Dhamma, the Sut- 
tantikas propounding the Suttantas, the Vinayadharas 
discussing the Vinaya, and the Dhammakathikas conversing 
about the Dhamma* At the time when avasas began to 
develop, the Bhikkhus had already come into a rich 
heritage of ecclesiastical laws, legal commentaries, hymns, 
fables, and philosophic speculations which provided for 

1 Mahdvagga, viii, 32. 

2 See Mahdvagga , viii, 32, 1 (matika, No. 2). 

3 See Mahavagga, vii, 13 (the two Palibodhas are o I vara and 

a v" a *)« 

1 See Mahavagga y iv, 15, 4, 
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in the communal life of the entire Buddhist community in 
common. The old commentary on the Pdtimokkha, the 
formulation of Buddhist tenets (e.g. Sattatimsa bodhapak- 
kiya dhamrm), the development of the idea of the eternity 
of Buddha’s religion by connecting it with Brahmanical 
mythological materials, 1 the didactic refashioning of current 
folklore (found often in the Pitakas without the Jdtaka 
setting, to point a moral only 2 ) in the light of the world¬ 
wide theory of metempsychosis, 3 the invention of anecdotal 
stories and reshaping of traditions about Buddha for the 
purpose of using the authority of his name to support new 
rules or old practices, which led ultimately to the remoulding 
of the legendary setting of the whole of Buddhist literature, 
the hymns of the Theraa and the Theris, of Dhammapada, 
Uddna., etc.—all these were the work of the primitive 
avasas. It should be remembered that the avasas, when 
all these many-sided literary activities were going on in 
them, had not yet become distinct, self-centred; organiza¬ 
tions. The Bhikkhus at the time lived a semi-eremitical 
life, the avasas being resorted to as convenient shelters 
during rain-retreat. For the best part of the year the 
Bhikkhus wandered about, constantly meeting together at 
common meeting-places and wayside rest-houses,' 1 where 
there was free interchange of thoughts and ideas. There 

1 a.g. the “ mythological Suttas ” (e.g. Janauasabha, Suttanta) translated 
in the Dialogues of Buddhai, vol. iii. In the Suttanta just named in the 
last paragraph of 28 and in 29, emphasis is kid on the eternity of 
Buddha’s religion which in derived in 29 thus : Brahma San&tkumara > 
Yeftsavana > Janavasabha > Tathagata > Ananda > Buddhist monks 
and laymen > Mankind in general. 

2 e.g. the story of DIghavu in MaMvagga , x, 2,2-20; the beast* 
fable in Culh.vagga > vi, 6, 3. No identification with a previous incarna¬ 
tion of Buddha is made in these fables. 

3 See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. ii (1891), pp, 11 if. 

4 See Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India , p. 142. 
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were no sectarian divisions rooted to the soil like the 
Jetavaniyas, Pubbaseliyas, Aparaseliyas, Bajagiriyas, etc. 
Hence the intellectual academic work of the avasas was 
the common property of the whole Buddhist community, 
and, when later on sects began to arise among them, this 
old learning was recognized as the common basis of them all. 

The rules laid down in Oullavagga, vi, 11, 3-4, about 
the allotment of Senasanas (seats) in an avasa throw some 
light on the later growth of the avasas. It is said that the 
Senasanas are to be retained only during the period of 
the Vassa. In accordance with this rule there are two 
regular occasions for the allotment of seats—the com¬ 
mencement of the earlier and that of the later Vassa. But, 
curiously enough, a third, viz. the day after the Pavarana, 
called Antaramuttaka (which is translated as “that which 
involves giving np for the intervening period ”), is recog¬ 
nized when seats are allotted for the next rain-retreat 
in anticipation. This antaramuttaka allotment 
would be quite superfluous if residence at a monastery 
were really limited to the period of the rain-retreat. The- 
aviisas from being shelters during the rain-retreat became 
places of domicile, and hence seats had to be allotted not 
only for the three or four months of the year, but also for 
the remaining period. The modification of the wandering 
habit of the monks necessitated the second rule. The 
fiction, however, viz. that avasas were only for rain-retreat 
and nothing more and that the Bhikkhus should be home¬ 
less beyond that period, is piously kept up. The allotment 
which is really made for the no n-vassa period is said to be 
made in advance for the next vassa period, which is absurd 
considering that for that period another allotment is 
provided for. 
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With tlze gradual modification of the itinerant and 
eremitical character of the Buddhist Bhikkhus, the avasaa 
came to be more and more distinct from each other, each 
having a self-contained and separate communal life. The 
original Catuddisa S a n g h a was permanently 
broken np into many scmghas belonging to different avasaa 
and marked off from one another. Thus we find the cor¬ 
porate limits of each Sangha carefully demarcated by a 
variety of rules and regulations. Among the twenty-four 
disqualifications which would disentitle a Bhikkhu to 
become member of a Sangha proceeding to perform an 
ecclesiastical act are two, viz, “ being of another com¬ 
munion 35 (rtanasamvasaka) and “ living outside the 
boundary ” (nanasimaya thita). 1 The protest of such 
a Bhikkhu at an ecclesiastical act is ineffectual. 8 On 
the eve of the rain-retreat no allotment of Senasana was 
made for a Bhikkhu residing outside the boundary of the 
avasa (nissime thitassa). 3 

Among the rules for the proper observance of the 
Uposatha, it is enjoined that a Bhikkhu on the 
Uposatha day must not change to an avasa (except 
under certain conditions) where there are Bhikkhus belong¬ 
ing to a different communion from his own (nanavasaka), 4 
apparently for the obvious reason that the Uposatha 
must be held with the S a m a u a v a s a k a s only which 
follows from Mahdvagga, ii, 34, 10 et seq. On a similar 
principle it is laid down that a Bhikkhu on his Pari- 
vasa should not go away from one avasa to another 
where Bhikkhus are living, but where there might be 
Bhikkhus of other communities (nanavasaka). But the 


1 MaMvagga* ix, 4, 2 . 
3 Cullavagga, vi, 11, 3. 


2 Mahavagga, ix, 4, 7, 
4 MaMvagga, ii, 35, 4. 
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injunction is modified in the case of a change to a residence 
of Blrikkhusof the same community (samanavasaka) under 
certain circumstances (viz. if the journey took no more than 
a day). 1 The fact implied in such rules that a Bhikkhu, 
wherever for the time being he might choose to be, was 
recognized as belonging to that avasa where he was bound 
to spend the rain-retreat (a Senasana would not be provided 
for him elsewhere) is interesting as thro wing light on the pro¬ 
cess of growth of later Buddhist sects bearing place-names. 
Each avasa became a distinct centre of monastic life and 
canonical culture. We hear, for instance, of the Savatihiya 
Sangha (Mahavagga, iii, 13, 1), the VesaKJca VijjipuUaka 
Bhikkhux (Cullavagga, xii, 1), etc. These separate Sanghas 
were in fact the cradles of the later sects bearing place- 
names. It should be noted here in passing that the limits 
of an avasa did not always or necessarily coincide with the 
limits of the Sangha. In Mahavagga, x, 1, 9, the question 
is raised as to what would happen if two schismatic factions 
wanted to hold Uposatha and perform ecclesiastical acts 
within the same boundary. It is held there that they are 
at liberty to do so, as they belong to different communions, 
though living in the same avasa. Hence a distinction is 
sometimes drawn between “ residence within the common 
boundary ” and “ membership of the same communion ”. 2 
The case discussed in Mahavagga, x, l, 9, became, however, 
one of the ten theses (viz. avasakappa) at the council of 
Vesali and it was dismissed in a somewhat cavalier fashion 
and in tacit contravention of the above text, 8 on the 
authority of another text, viz. ii, 8, 3. 

1 Cullavagga, ii, 1, 3. 

a See Mahavagga, ix, 4, 2. 

3 See Cullavagga, xii, 2, 8. 
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The growth of the early pre-Mahayana Buddhist sects 
is a subject that still awaits investigation by a competent 
scholar. The genesis of these sects will probably be found 
to break up into a network of various causes. The pro¬ 
cess of their growth was certainly not unilinear. In 
chapter v of the Mahavamsa are enumerated eighteen sects, 
including the orthodox Theravada, which came into exist¬ 
ence within two hundred years of Buddha’s decease. Of 
them, the following sects derive their names from the places 
where they were to be originally found :— 

Gtokulika, Cetiya, Himavata, Rajagiriya, Pubba- 
seliya, Aparaseliya, Yajiriya. 

Some fresb local sect-names occur in the familiar 
standardized classification, 1 viz.™ 

Avantika, Mahavihara, Jetavaniya, Abhayagirivasin, 

Some of these sects are of Ceylonese origin, e.g. Cetiya, 
Abhayagirivasin ; others originated in Northern India 2 ; 
others, again, are difficult to localize. The origin of snch 

1 See Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta , vol, i, pt. iii, 
p. IB; Rhys Davids’ article on the Buddhist Sects in JR AS., 1891, 
pp. 411 IT., and 1S92, pp. 1-37, and Takaknsu’s I-Tsiang, Intro., 
pp* xxiii-xxv. 

2 Some light is thrown on the two sects, Pubbasdiya and Aparaseliya, 
by the Amaravati inscriptions. The two sects originated in the two 
famous cave-viharas of Dhanakataka. Not far from Dhanakataka was 
Sanobi , the old name of which was Cetiyagiri. It was even in the pre- 
Asokan age a flourishing seat of Buddhism (see Rhys Davids’ Buddhist 
India , p. 286). It seems that a sect was formed here called Oeiiyavdda. 
In the Amaravati inscriptions the Oetiyavdda school is frequently 
mentioned (Report of the Archeological Survey of Southern India , 
vol. i, 1883, pp. 100-1). Rhys Davids says : “ The Celiijavdda school 
was very probably the source of the schools of the Eastern and Western 
oaves at Dhanakataka, as its name occurs once (?) on the Amaravati 
tope in the description of one of the donors, a member of the Order, 
resident in one or other of these mountain viharas ” (Sects of the 
Buddhists, JRAS,, 1891, footnote). 
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sects must needs be traced in tbe centralization of communal 
life at different avasas, which were self-contained and 
self-governing, and developed later on distinct corporate 
character. We have seen how completely the Buddhists 
went back on the original eremitical and gyrovagic ideal. 

It is further attested by the fact that in later times the 
Bhikkhus came to be differentiated from the Paribrajakas. 1 
The Bhikkhus developed a cenobitical life which became 
their distinguishing feature, marking them, off from, the 
other Paribrajakas who retained their nomadic itinerant 
habits. 

In the prolific and widespread legends of Barlaam and 
Josaphat there is a curious passage in which the Indian 
monastic system is said to be an imitation from Egypt. 11 
The story of Barlaam and Josaphat is an Indian story put 
into shape by some early Christian writer. It is well 
known that the outlook on history of the early Christians 
was narrowly circumscribed by religious prepossessions 
and prejudices. Every event in the world’s history was 
by them sought to be brought into connexion with the 
central fact of Christianity. Anachronism was no bar to 
their systematic Christian interpretation of history. There 
is, therefore, nothing surprising in the fact that the inventor 

1 Nayyo etc bhildthu paribbajaka *ti— Gullavaggct , v, 23. 2; cf, also 
Pdditiya, 41: Yo pana bhikkhu acolakaasa va paribbajakassa v& 
paribbajikaya va sahattha khadarnyam va bhojaniyam va dacleyya, 
pacittiyam. In tbe Suttevibhanga, loo . passim, ° paribbajaka ” fa said 
to bo any person other tban a Bhikkbu or a Sramanera. 

2 See Boissonade’s Text of Barlaam and Josaphat in Anecdote Gmeca, 
translated in part by Robert Chalmers in the Parables of Barlaam 
and Josaphat in JR AS., 1891: “ When monasteries commenced to 
spring up in Egypt and monks to assemble m great numbers and when 
the report of tboir virtue and angelic life . . . came to the Indians, 
it aroused these latter also to a like zeal, so that many of them leaving 
all took to the wilderness.*’ 





of the myth of the Egyptian origin of Indian monachism 
ignored the long period of nearly eight hundred years that 
intervened between its founder and Antony and Pachomlus. 
Such myths, however, though doomed to death, arc fated 
not to die, and we find even Sir William J ones speculating 
on the Egyptian relations of Indian monasteries, it is 
nevertheless exceedingly interesting to notice the parallel 
developments of Egyptian and Indian monachism. 1 In 
Egypt, as in India, the institution of monachism was at 
first of a purely eremitical character. The life led by the 
earliest Egyptian monks in the deserts of Nitria, Cellia, 
and Scete is known to us from Historia Monachorum and 
the writings of Rufittus and St, Jerome. In Oellia the 
cells of the hermits “ stood out of sight and ont of earshot 
of one another j only on Saturday and Sunday din the 
monks assemble for the services; all the other time was 
spent in complete solitude, no one ever visiting another 
except in case of sickness or for some spiritual need . 2 
Here wo have a resemblance to the individualistic habits 
of the early Buddhist eremites and the earliest form of the 
Uposatha service, such as is described in the Makapaddna 
Suita , where the Bhikhhus, having little touch with one 
another, assemble from distant parts to hold the IJpOoatha. 
But Egyptian monachism did not rest in this eremitical 
ideal. °In Mount Nitria there existed a monastic colony 
closely resembling a Buddhist avasa, but here also the 
eremitical principle was predominant. In the Pachomian 
institutions the next stage in the development of monastic 
life iii Egypt is reached. Under St. Pachomius the 

1 For a summary account of Egyptian monachism, see Cambridge. 
Medieval History , vol. i, chapter on Monaeticism (pp. 521-6). 

a Ibid., p. 522. 
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Egyptian monies became a true religious order, living under 
a Buie, analogous to the Pafcimokkha code of the Buddhists. 
In the description of the Pachomian monastery at Bano- 
polis, which has been left to us by Palladius, we observe 
“ fully constituted and indeed highly organized cenobitical 
life ’V such as existed no doubt in the later stages of the 
Buddhist avasas, each being an organized self-contained 
and self-governing colony. Thus the natural transition 
from the eremitical to the cenobitical life among the early 
Buddhists in India is exactly paralleled by the process of 
evolution followed by Christian monachism in Egypt. 

1 Ibid,, p. 524. 





CHAPTER VI 


The Internal Polity oe a Buddhist Sangha 

The laws of polity by which the early Buddhist Sanghas 
were governed betray a remarkable maturity of develop¬ 
ment. They mnst have passed through many stages 
before reaching that completeness and perfection which 
characterize them in the Vinayapitaka. Many of these 
legal institutions did not surely originate or develop in 
the Buddhist Sangha itself. There must have been borrow¬ 
ing and adaptation, for, as Humbolt lias truly said, Man 
ever connects on from what lies at hand. 9 A detached 
study of Buddhist institutions of monastic government 
apart from their external connexions would necessarily 
lead to an imperfect unhistorical view. As Tylor has said, 
“ It is always unsafe to detach a custom from its hold on 
past events treating it as an isolated fact to be simply 
disposed of by some plausible explanation.’ 1 The general 
background of primitive Paribraj aka life, together with 
the political theories and practices of the ancient Indians, 
should therefore be explored in order to discover, if possible, 
the origins of these institutions. But the inadequacy of 
materials for this line of research is a great handicap, as 
will be explained in the next two paragraphs. 

The leading note of early Buddhist polity, as we shall 
see, was that of republican church government. If we 
couid. ascertain how far this was common to the other 
contemporary Paribrajaka sects, it would give us a clearer 
1 Prim Hive Culture (1891), vol. i, p. 20. 
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insight into the constitution of a Buddhist Sangha. It has 
been observed in a previous chapter that each Sangha or 
Gana of Paribrajakas in the sixth century b.o. had a recog¬ 
nised leader or S a 11 h a , as he was called. Whether 
a line of succession would inevitably follow or some other 
kind of organization would come into existence on the death 
of the first Sattha is an obscure question, the complete and 
satisfactory solution of which is impossible in the absence 
of more abundant materials than we now possess. We 
have brief and scrappy sketches of the doctrines of some 
Paribrajaka sects in the .Sdmanna-phala Suita? Of these 
sects, our knowledge of the Ajlvakas is supplemented 
by other sources. There are many scattered references to 
them in Buddhist and Jaina literatures, supplying for the 
most part little useful information. Besides there are two 
systematic treatments of the Ajivaka doctrines from the 
Buddhist and Jaina points of view respectively in the 
Sumangala- Vildsim by Buddhaghosa 2 and in the sixth 
Ajjayana of Uvasagadasao ? In the fifteenth Sataka of the 
Bhagavatl Sulfa* again, we have a legendary account of 
the life of the founder of the Ajivaka sect, much garbled 
though it is by religious prejudice. But the Jaina and 
Buddhist writers are naturally more intent on refuting 
their doctrines than giving anything like an historical 
account of them, and the result is that though we know 
something about the peculiar ‘ dharama ’ of G-osala, we are 
totally in the dark as to the character or organization of 

1 In the Digha Nikaya. See 17-33. 

2 See Samannaphala-sutta-Vcf/maM ( Sumangala-vildsini. PTS 
pp. 100-5). 

2 ^ This is translated in Hoernle’e Uvasaga-Dasao in Bibliotheca Xndioa 
Series. 

4 See Bhagavali Suita in Bibliotheca Indica Series* 
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the Sangha or Gana which he founded. The subsequent 


history of the Ajivakas tempts but baffles inquiry, though 
their existence in the third century B.c. is indicated by 
the mention of them in a few well-known inscriptions. 1 

The records of the Jainas give us a better, though by 
no means satisfactory, view of the early organization of 
their Order. The enumeration of the Oanas, Hulas, 
and Sakha s in the Sthaviravcili cannot of course be 
regarded as historical in the absence of other evidence. 
But it is important and significant as showing that the 
“ republican idea ” did not prevail among the early Jaiua 
community. “ It is not quite clear,” says Jacobi, “ what 
is meant by G a n a , K u l a, and Sakha. Gana 
/ designates the school which is derived from one teacher; 
Kula the succession of teachers in one line ; Sakha the line 
which branched off from one teacher. These terms seem to 
be disused in modern times, for the four principal divisions 
called after Nagendra, Chandra, Nivritti, and Yidyadhara 
are generally called Kulas, but also occasionally Sakhas. 
They go back to Vajra according to some, to Vajrasena 
according to others. The modem Gaccha appears 
equivalent with the ancient Gana .” a In the organiza¬ 
tion of the Buddhist community, however, as reflected in 
the Pitakas, this principle of ruling hegemony is con¬ 
spicuous by Its absence. In the Jaina Pules for Yatis it 
is said, for instance, “ As the venerable ascetic, Mahavira, 
commenced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed, so the Ganadharas com¬ 
menced the Pajjusan when a month and twenty nights 
of the rainy season had elapsed. As the Ganadharas 


1 See the Cave Dedications of Dasaratha (Smith's Asoka). 
8 Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras , pt, i, p. 288, footnote 2. 
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have done, so the disciples of the Ganadharas have done. 
As they have done, so the Sthaviras have done. As they 
have done, so do the Mrgrantha Sramanas of the present 
time.” 1 It would be difficult to cite a parallel passage 
from the Vinayajntaka. In early Buddhism, in fact, the 
idea of a succession of teachers is definitely rejected, 
though it managed to edge itself into Buddhism later on. 
In the Introduction to the Samantapdsddikd, Buddha- 
ghosa names a succession of teachers (acariya-parampara) 
from Upali to Tisso, who handed down the Vinaya to the 
third Synod, 2 viz.— 

Upali Dasako c’ eva Sonako Siggavo tatha 
Tisso Moggaliputto oa pane’ ete vijiiavino 
Paramparaya vinayam dipe Jambusirivhaye 
Acchijjamanam anesum tatiyo yava samgaho ’ti. 

(The names are: Upali, Dasaka, Sonaka, Siggava, 
Tissa.) 

The sense in which Buddhaghosa uses the word, 
Acariya, here is unknown to the Vinayapiktka. 3 IJpali, 
who stands at the head of the list, is nowhere represented 
in early Buddhist literature as occupying any permanent 
official position as the Vinaya -teacher of the Sangha ; 
he was selected only for the occasion at the first 
Council to recite the Vinaya, being most learned in it, 
being a Vinayadhara. Buddbaghosa’s Acariya-'pammpa/ra 

1 Ibid,, p. 296. 

a See Oldenberg’s Vimyapitakam, vol. iii, p. 313. 

3 An Aoariy a in the V inaijapitaka is the instructor of an indi¬ 
vidual Bhikkhu or a limited number of Bhikkhus. He does not preside 
over a wide circle of pupils. He stands not in, relation to the Sangha, 
but to individual Bhikkhus whom he watches over. By dcariya , in the 
passage referred to, Buddhaghosa means something quite different from 
this. Buddhaghosa attributes to the position of an acariya some¬ 
thing of a public character. 
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(which is elaborated in later Buddhist literature), 
even if it may he regarded as analogous to the Jaina 
SthaviravalT, is a much later idea, absent in early Buddhist 
literature and evolved most probably by Buddhaghosa 
himself in the fifth century a.d . 1 It can throw no light 
on the ideas of polity of the early Buddhist Sanghas. 

The transition of the Sangha, after the death of the 
first Sattha, “ from a monarchical to a republican type,” 2 
as Oldenberg felicitously puts it, seems, therefore, to be 
rather peculiar—no analogous idea being found in Jainism 
and none surely in Hinduism. Of the /Ijlvakas and other 
sects we know next to nothing on this point. On the 
idea of a succession of masters the canonical literature of 
the Buddhists is far from being silent. It is likely that the 
question was agitated among the Bhikkhus in early times, 
and the emphasis with which it is answered might have 
been due to its having been seriously propounded at some 
time. In Oullamgga, vii, 3, 1, Devadatta proposes to 
Buddha that as he has grown old and is near the end of 
his life, he (Buddha) should hand over the leadership of the 
Sangha to him (Jinno dani bkante bhagava . . . mama 
bbikkhusangham. nissajjatu, aham bhikkhusangham pari- 
harissamlti). But Buddha retorts with the reply that he 
would not hand over the leadership of the Sangha even to 

1 For an Interesting note on Buddhaghosa’s native place, by the late 
Prof. Harmath Be, see Copleston’a Buddhism, Primitive cund Modem , 
p. 201, footnote. 

2 " The Order of Buddhists presents, so long as the Master is alive, a 
union of teacher and scholars after the Brahmanical model. The transi¬ 
tion of snob, a community, so to speak, from & monarchical type to a 
republican, its passing somehow, when the teacher dies, into a con¬ 
federacy of independent members existing side by side, is wholly unknown 
to the religious systems of the' Brahmans. This very transition haa 
completed itself in Buddhism. 3 ’—Oldenberg’s Buddha (translated by 
■Iioey, 1882). 




Sariputta or Moggallana, mucli less to an evil person like 
Mm. In the Makaparinibbana Suttanta. 1 Ananda expresses 
the hope that the Tathagata will before his decease leave 
some instructions regarding the Sangka (na tava bhagava 
parinibbayissati na 7 a va bhagava bhikkhusangham arabbha 
kincid eva udakaratlti). Buddha, in his reply, strongly 
negatives the idea of a successor to him leading the Sangha, 
and his words are intensely emphatic—Atta-dipa viharatha 
atta-sarana ananna-sarana dhamma-dipa dhamma-sarana 
ananna-sarana. (Rhys Davids' Tr.—Be ye lamps unto 
yourselves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake your¬ 
selves to no external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a 
lamp. Hold fast as a refuge to the truth. Look not for 
refuge to anyone besides yourselves.) Buddha even goes 
so far as to say; “ Tathagatassa kho Ananda na evara 
hoti c Aham bhikkhu-sangham pariharissamiti ’ va ‘ Mam’ 
uddesiko bhikkhusangho ’ ti va.” (Rhys Davids’ Tr — 
Now the Tathagata, Ananda, thinks not that it is he who 
should lead the brotherhood, or that the Order is dependent 
upon him.) The inconsistency of this with another state¬ 
ment made by Assaji has already been noticed . 2 The 
obvious explanation is that the idea that there was no leader 
of the Sangha, no one on whom the Sangha was dependent, 
came to the fore after the death of the first master (Sattha), 
and this later idea is put into the mouth of Buddha in 
the Malmparinibbana Suttanta. No successor to the original 
Sattha was recognized. This is made more clear in Mala- 
par inibbdna Sultanta, chap, vi, 1 , 1 , “ Siya kho pari Ananda 
tumhakam evam assa: atltasatthukam pavacanam, n’ 
atthi no sattha ti. Na kho pan’ etam Ananda evam 


1 See ii, 24-6. 

1 See Chap. III. 
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datthabbam: yo vo Ananda maya dhamino ca mayo 
ca desito pannatto so vo mam' accayena sattha.” (Rhys 
Davids’ Tr.—-It may be, Ananda, that in some of you the 
thought may arise, “ The word of the Master is ended, we 
have no teacher more ! ” But it is not thus, Ananda, that 
you should regard it. The Truths (Dhamma) and the 
Rules (Vinaya) which I have set forth and laid down for 
you all, let them, after I am gone, be the Teacher to you.) 
This is further elucidated in the Gojialta-Moggalldna- 
SuUanla in the Majjhima Nikaya, 1 where Yassakara asks 
Ananda whether Gotarna has marked out any particular 
Bhikkhu who should be the refuge of the Sangka after his 
death. Ananda answers in the negative. Yassakara 
then asks if anyone has been subsequently nominated 
in that behalf. Being answered in the negative, he asks 
how runty exists among the followers of Gotarna. Ananda 
answers,There is no want to us of a refuge, 0 Brahmana 1 
we have a refuge, the Dhamma.” Evidently the republican 
organization of the Buddhist Sangka was somewhat 
incomprehensible to outsiders. 

When, in course of time, the original Catuddisa Bhikkhu- 
sanglia had broken up into several monastic communities 
(Sanghas) belonging to different avasas, the “ republican 
idea ” was consistently maintained. In an early Buddhist 
Sangha there was no one answering to an “ abbot One 
who aspired to such a position in an avasa was condemned 
as a fool. 2 For the conduct of the affairs of the Sangha-— 
its trials, deliberations, and other business—a learned and 
virtuous person among them would be appointed president. 

1 Cited by QMenberg—see Buddha., p. 341, footnote (Hoey’s Tr.). 

2 Asataia bkavan icoheyya purekkh&ran ca bhikkhuau 
Aviaesu ca isaaryam p&ja parakulemi ca. 

FausbolFs DJummapada , No. 73 (Balavaggo). 
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But Ms character was strictly representative. “ If he is 
charged with a mission, he takes it upon himself properly, 
and in the business of the Sangha he does what they tell 
Tiirn ; when a number of Bhikkhus despatches him some¬ 
where, he obeys their command, but he-does not think 
thereupon, ‘ It is I who do this ’ ” (Duteyyakammeau 
alam samuggaho sanghassa kiccesu ca ahunam vatha | 
Earamavaco bhikkhuganena pesito aham karomlti na tena 
mannatij). 1 Uanfranc, it is said, read c e - in Doc ere 
short at the bidding of his ignorant superior. 2 Such an 
incident would be inconceivable in a Buddhist Sangha. 
The point as to whether the TJpajjhaya or Acariya should 
be unquestioniugly followed was raised at the Council of 
Yesali and was ruled out ( Cullavagga , xii, 1, 10—Aemna- 
kappa). There is no place for such obedience as is insisted 
on, for instance, in the Regula Benedicti 3 in the whole 
corpus of Vinayapitaka. Deference is limited to respectful 
attention to seniors, apportioning of the best seat3, water 
and food according to seniority, not taking the same seat 
with a senior, etc. 1 It is this bind of courteous and 
attentive deference to superiors and elders that is recom¬ 
mended in Mahaparinibbana Suttanta , i, 6, e.g. Yava- 

* Mahavagga, x, 6 P 3. 

» For this? well-known incident oi monastic history, see Maitland's 
Dark Ages , p. 17 S. 

3 See chap, v of The Ride of Saint Benedict (Gasquet's translation). 
See Gibbon on obedience of the Monks in chap* xxxvii of Decline and 
Fall; ri A blind submission to the commands of the abbot, however 
absurd or even criminal they might seem, was the ruling principle, the 
first virtue of the Egyptian monks; and their patience was frequently 
exercised by the most extravagant trials.”—-See Decline and Fall (The 
World’s Classics), vol. iv, pp. 77-8. 

« See (hdlavagga, vi, 6, 4—“ anujanami bhikkave yathavuddham 
abhivacianam paccutthanam anjalikamraam samicikammam aggasanam 
aggodakam aggapindam ”—and ibid., 13, 2. 
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kivan ca bhikkhave bhikkhu ye te bhikkhu thera rat&nn'u 
cirapabbajita sangha-pitaro sangha-parinayaka te sakka- 
rissanti gurakarissanti manessanti pujessanti tesan ca 
sotabbam mannissanti vuddhi yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam 
pafcikankba no parihani. (Rhys Davids’ Tr,—So long 
as the Brethren honour and esteem and revere and support 
the elders of experience and long standing, the fathers and 
leaders of the Order, and hold it a point of duty to hearken 
to their words, so long may the Brethren be expected, not 
to decline, but to prosper.) 

The idea of the paramount authority of a person—a 
recognized head, a spiritual dictator, an abbot or a Gana- 
dhara—was foreign to the republican constitution of an 
early Buddhist Sangba. The republican church govern¬ 
ment of the early Buddhists seems to be striking in its 
originality. Yet the fact must not be forgotten that the 
political constitution of many tribes of North-eastern 
India in. early times whence Buddhist Bhikkhus were largely 
recruited was of a republican type. 1 The people were quite 
familiar and conversant with free institutions like voting, 
committee, popular tribunals, and collective legislation, 
and if many of them were readily transplanted in the 
Buddhist Sangba, there is nothing surprising or unnatural 
in the process. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has hazarded the 
conjecture that “ the Buddhist brotherhood, the Sangha, 
was copied out from the political Sangha, the republic, 
in its constitution ”. 2 But this remains a brilliant con- 

1 'Rhys Davids says: “ The earliest Buddhist records reveal the 
survival, side by side with more or less powerful monarchies, of republics 
with either complete or modified independence.”— Buddhist India, p. 2. 
See also pp. 19, 22. ** Republics are mentioned in various Sanskrit 
works*”—K. P. Ja 3 ^aswal’s An Introduction to Hindu Polity ( Modern 
Review, May, 1913), p. 537. See ibid., pp. 537-41. 

2 An Introduction to Hindu Polity (Modern Review, June, 1913), p. 664* 

L 




jecture only, though by no means an improbable one, in 
the present state of our knowledge. As we have said above, 
our knowledge of the constitution and organization of 
other contemporary sects of Paribrajakas, which might 
probably have influenced the Buddhist Sangha, is extremely 
defective. 

A primitive avasa was a republican colony of Buddhist 
Bhikklius as directly democratic in its constitution as 
any city-state of ancient Greece. The Government was 
based on universal suffrage, and every duly qualified 
member had an equal right of participating in it. Any 
transaction which might affect the Sangha in any way was 
called a Sanghakamma. There were various 
forms of Sanghakamma, a classified list of the more im¬ 
portant of which is given on pp. 148-9. 

For the transaction of a Sanghakamma, it would be 
necessary to assemble together the whole Sangha. Any 
one not able to join in it must either remain outside the 
boundary of the avasa or send his consent through another 
which was called chanda . 1 The completeness of the 
assembly is insisted on, and in the Mahajiarinibbana 
Sutlanta one of the safeguards against the degeneration 
of the Sangha is said to be the holding of complete assemblies 
for the purpose of the Sanghakammas. 2 A complete 
assembly for the purpose of the various Sanghakammas is 
defined aB one consisting of 3 : 

1 For the rules of Clianda, which, coincide with the rules of Parisuddhi, 
see Mahfivaggu, ii, 23-5. 

* Yavaklvan oa bhikkhave bhikkhu samagga sannipatissanti samagga 
vutthahissanfci samagga sanghakaraniyani karissanti vuddhi 
yeva bhikkhave bhikkhunam p&tik&nkha no parihani.— McMparinMana 
Suttanla, i, 6. 

3 See Mahdvagga, ix, 4, 2. 
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(i) Pour for all acts except Upasampada, Pavarana, 

and Abbhana. 

(ii) Five for all acts except Upasampada in. Border 

Countries and Abbhana. (“ In such Border 
Countries, I allow, 0 Bhikkhus, the Upasampada 
to be held in a meeting of only four Bhikkhus 
besides the Chairman who must be a Yinaya- 
dhara.”— Mahdvagga, v, 13, 12; for the 

boundaries see ibid.) 

(iii) Ten for all acts except Abbhana. 

(iv) Twenty and upwards for all acts. 

It is to be understood that these minima would constitute 
quorums, but not committees. The boundaries, for 
example, of an avasa have got to be settled. Three 
Bhikkhus are present. They may not transact business 
unless another Bhikkhu turns up and helps to form the 
quorum. Suppose now only four Bhikkhus are present. 
They may validly transact the business. Suppose again 
seven BhikkhuB are present. They may transact business 
only if all of them join in it: it would not be competent 
for four of them to transact the business apart from the 
remaining three, that is, by a committee. A committee 
is recognized only in one case, viz. the Ubbahika 
form of procedure. The right of direct participation in 
the Sanghakamma inheres in each duly qualified member 
of an avasa and is very jealously guarded. 

Again, the minimum number must not be made up by 
any person under any of the twenty-four disabilities 
mentioned in Mahdvagga, ix, 4, 2. Two of them deserve 
special mention, viz. (i) living outside the boundary 
(nanasimaya thita) and (ii) belonging to a different avasa 
(nanasamvasaka). That these two conditions were of 
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Sangkakamr 


I. Disciplinary and Disputatious. 


(I) Parivasa . 


/{a) Apatichanna. 

(b) Patichanna. 

(c) Suddhanta or Mulaya Patikassana. 
,(d) Samodhana. 


(2) Manatta. 

(3) Tajjaniya. 

(4) Nissaya. 

(5) Pabbajaniya. 

(6) Patis&raniya , 


(7) Uklckepanlya 


(S) Pakasaniya. 

(9) Brahmadanda. 


Patta-Nikkujjana (its counterpart). 

(а) Apattiya Adassane. 

(б) Apattiya Appatikamme. 

(o) Papikaya Ditthiya Appatinisaagge. 


In Class I, Nos. (1), (2), and (9) were probably older than t 
rest. The first two forms of discipline to be imposed by the Sang 
are the only ones mentioned and described in the PatimokJcha, No. ( 
is described only in the Mahaparinibbdna Suttanta. Nos. (3)-(7) sc 
to have been the regular and ordinary forms. They could not 
resorted to without previous confession on the part of the goii 
Bhikkhu {Cnllavagga, iv, 7, 1). They are explained and elaborat 
in CuUavayya, i. No. (8) seems to have been an exceptional foi 
and there is no reference to it except in the story of Devadatfca, 
whom it was imposed. It is likely that other forms of discipli 
besides those enumerated in the above list coulcl be invented to su 
occasions. In Class II, No. (1) became a Sanghakamma only lat 
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. Noil-disciplinary and Non-disputations. 

(1) Upasampada. 

(2) Uposatha. 

(3) Settlement of Sima. 

(4) Pavarana. 

(5) Kanthina. 

(6) Appointment of all officers, 

(7) Dedication of any part of the building 
establishment for any special purpose. 

(8) Settlement of succession to the 
personal belongings of any deceased 
Bhikkhu. 

(9) Abbliaua. 


III. Anomalous. 

(1) Tassa-papiyyasika. 

(2) Tina-Vittharaka, 




M Cetera. 


! - 


). It passed through three formal stages : Ehi Bhikkhu, Saranagama, 
Kammavaca (see Oh. VII)- In Class III, Nos. (1) and (2) are 
billed Forms of Procedure (Adhikaranasamattha), but they have 
4 the characteristics of Sanghakamma proper. Vijesinha expresses 
1 opinion with regard to No (1) (see Childers’s Pali Dictionary , 
j >c. cit.). 

4 I am solely responsible for the above classified list. The division 
t'it Sanghakammas into these three classes is not based on any 
1 rthodox authority. But it seems to me the only reasonable 
‘dassification possible. The significance of the three heads of 
‘fianghakammas will, I believe, be clearer on a perusal of the 
whole of this chapter. 
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later imposition is suggested by the following significant 
inconsistency. In MaMvagga, iii, 6-9, certain exceptional 
cases are contemplated regarding the Vassa residence. 
During the sojournment of the rain-retreat, a Bhikkhu 
at an avasa desires Parivasa, Manatta, or Abbhana, 
but owing to the shortage of the minimum number, 
according to the rules stated above, the Sangha- 
kamrna cannot be transacted. He invites a Bhikkhu to 
come from outside and become a Gan a pur aka, 
i.e. help to make up the requisite number. The outsider 
is permitted, as an exceptional case, to leave his own 
place of residence during the Vassa and go to the place 
where he is wanted. Now such an outsider would be either 
under disability, No. 21 (nanasamvasaka) or No. 22 
(nanaslmaya thita). How could he act as a Ganap u- 
r a k a without contravening the provision of Mahavagga, 
lx, 4, 2 et seq. ? The fact is that the idea of the distinct¬ 
ness of each avasa developed gradually as pointed out in 
the previous chapter, and the rules N 03 . 21 and 22 must be 
read in the light of the history of the avasas. 

The form of a Sanghakamma consisted of two parts— 
first, N a 11 i (Resolution) and then, Anussavana 
(Proclamation of the proposed act or Kammavaca). 1 The 
inversion of this order would invalidate the whole proceed¬ 
ings ab initio . 2 The matter for decision by Sangbakamma 
was defined by a Bhikkbu in the form of a Resolution placed 
before the whole assembly—“ Let this (the matter defined) 
be done.” Then followed the Proclamation. Those who 

3 MaJvavagga, ix, 3, 2. 

s Observe that the distinction, noticed also by the learned translators, 
between the six cases given in Mahavagga, ix, 3, 7 and those in 3, 5, 
consists in the inversion of the N a 11 i and Kammavaca. Com¬ 
pare also 3, 9, which sets out all the elements of a valid Sanghakamma. 
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were against the Resolution were called upon to speak 
and those who were for it to remain silent. This Proclama¬ 
tion, might be made only once when the act was called 
a Nattidutiya Kamma or thrice when it was 
a Nat tic at utt ha Kamma. Some Sangha- 
kammas belonged to the first order and some to the second, 
and the observance of this distinction was essential for 
the validity of an act. 

To sum up, the following would be the essential con¬ 
ditions of a valid act 1 : 

(i) The presence of the minimum number competent to 

perform the act. This was a condition precedent. 
In other words, ratification (anumati) by 
a member who was not actually present at the 
Sanghakamma given after it had been performed 
was invalid. This was decided at the Council of 
Vesali (Cullavagga, xii, 1,10). 

(ii) The consent of all the absentees conveyed by 

Chanda (Proxy). 

(iii) The proposal of the Resolution (N a 11 i). 

(iv) The proclamation of Kammavacfi ( A n u s Ha¬ 

vana), once or thrice, according as the act 
was of the nattidutiya or of the n a 11 i - 
catuttha class. 

(v) Consent to the proposal given by silence of all 

duly qualified members of the assembly. When 
there was a division of opinion, it became a case 

1 The ennmeration is based on Mahavagga, ix, 3, 9—•" Nattidntiye 
ce bhikkbave kamma potbamam nattim tbapeti, pacoha efeaya kamma. 
vacaya fcammam karoti, yavatika bhikkhu kammappatta to agafca 
bonti, chandaiahanam chando abate hoti, sammukkibhutii na patikko- 
aanti, dhanwnftna samaggakammam.” The same nmtatis mutandis for 
o Nattii t u 11 h a Kamma. 
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of Adhikarna (Dispute), which must be 
settled as per rules explained below. 

The failure to satisfy any of these conditions would 
invalidate the act. When the act was invalid it might be 
impugned at another assembly by way of a Kiccadhi- 
k a r a n a, and the matter opened afresh. But when the 
matter was decided by a valid act, it became res judicata 
and the reopening of it would amount to Pacittiya 
offence, No. 63. 1 

Now a Sanghakamma might arise in either of the two 
following ways: (i) by a general requisition and (ii) 
through a dispute. Non-diseiplinary Saughakammas 
would generally arise in the first way. When the sense 
of the whole Sangha was understood to be in favour of 
a particular measure, it was brought formally before the 
Sangha and carried through by regular proposal and 
proclamation. When, on the other hand, the sense of 
the Sangha was divided, it became a case of (ii). It is 
obvious that all disciplinary Sanghakammas woidd belong 
to this class, for in them the rest of the Bhikkhus acted 
against a single or a number of Bhikkhus. But, neverthe¬ 
less, with a few specified exceptions there might be a division 
on almost any matter. With regard to this latter class of 
Sanghakammas, arising by way of dispute, the proceedings 
were somewhat special, consisting of the following stages : 
(i) The Dispute (preliminary to the trial). 

(a) Accusation and denial, 
or (b) confession of a guilt, 

or (c) difference of opinion on any of the specified 
matters. N.B .~The denial in (a), if false, 

Jo paua bhikkhu janam j a tliadJi a. ruin am niliatadhikaranana puna- 
K&mmaya uldkoteyya pacittiyam. 
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would be a fresh offence leading to Ukkhepa- 
niyakamma (act of suspension). 

(ii) The Procedure (the trial proper). 

(a) Proposal of the Resolution ( N a 11 i) 
and (&) Proclamation of Kammavaca, both in 
accordance with 

(c) the rules of A d h i k a r a n a s a m a 11 h a . 

(iii) The Decision of the Sangha (judgment). 

Now the difference between the form and procedure 
of a non-disciplinary and non-disputatious action and that 
of a disciplinary and disputatious one is this—in the 
former the first stage is absent and there are no special 
rides, as in ii ( c ), governing the natti. The brief 
outline sketched above appears to be simple enough, but 
when we proceed to details we are confronted with elaborate 
complications. The whole process of conducting a dis¬ 
putatious Sanghakamma grows into such a tangled 
labyrinth that unless we thread our way through it with 
the greatest care and caution we are likely to be “ in 
wandering mazes lost I shall, however, try to set out 
she details of the process as clearly and simply as accuracy 
of presentment would allow. 

To commence from the first stage. Disputes or A d h i - 
k a r a n a s are divided into four classes according to the 
subject-matter of the dispute, viz.— 1 

1 The following classification and description of Adkikaranas 
is based on Cullavagga , iv, 14. The following summary is given by 
Buddhaghosa in the Kankhavitamni : 

Adhikaranesu tava dkammoti va adhammoti va attarasahi vatthuhi 
vivadantanam bhikkhunam Jo vivado idam vivadadhikaranam nama. 
Silavipattiya va acaraditthi-ajlva-vipattiya va aimvadantanam jo 
anuvado upavadana eeva codana ca idam anu v ad ad hikarana nama, 
Matikaya agata panca vibhange d yeti sattapi apattikkhanda apafcta- 
dhikaranam nama. Yam sanghassa apalokanadinam catuimam kamma- 
nam karanam idam kiccadhikaranam nama. 
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(i) V i v a d a d h i k a r a u a — Dispute on certain 

specified matters which may be summarized as 
(a) Dktmma, (6) Vinaya, (e) the teachings, 
practices, or ordainments of the Tathagata, (d) 
the nature of an ecclesiastical offence. Disputes 
on these matters would tend to give rise to schisms 
(see Gullavagga, vii, 5, 2). 

Exceptions : Friendly and family disputes are 
excepted. 1 

(ii) A n u v a d a d h i k a r a n a — Dispute regarding 

the state of a Bhikkhu’s opinion, morals, character, 
conduct, or manner of life. 

Exceptions: Friendly and family disputes 
are excepted. 1 

(iii) Apattadhikarana —• Dispute regarding the 

following kinds of offences, viz. Parajika, 
Sanghadisesa, Pacittiya, Patidesaniya, Dukkata, 
ThuUaccaya, and Dubbasita, alleged against any 
Bhlkkhu. 

Exceptions: Anything whatever called an 
A p a 11 i (e.g. sot-apatti, sam-apatti, etc.) is 
not necessarily the subject of an apattadhikarana. 

N.B .—It willbe observed that whentheBliikkhu 
had been guilty of an offence, which could not be 
brought under any of the above heads, the allega¬ 
tion of it against him would not give rise to an 
apattadhikarana, but an anuvadadhikarana, which 
is much more comprehensive in its scope. 

1 As regards theso exceptions, compare the rule of Vrihaspati, cited by 
Jimutavabana in the Vyavaham-m&trika (edited by Sir A. T. Mukherjee 
in Memoirs of A.S.B., to), iii. No. 5, 1912), p. 28S : 

Guru&syau pitaputrau dampati svamibhrityakau 
Etes&rii sam&vetanam vyavahara na sidhyati. 
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(|1) Kiceadhikar ana — Dispute regarding the 
procedure of a Sanghakamma or the duties and 
obligations of the Sangha. 

Exceptions: The duties of an acariya, an 
upajjhaya, or a fellow-pupil could not be the 
subject of a Riccadhikarana. 1 

The following illustrations may be taken of the above 
four classes:— 

(i! At an avasa in Vesali, some Bhikkhus invite laymen 
to offer money to the Sangha: Yasa says that 
it is against the Dhamma—this is a Vi v a d a ~ 
dhikatana, which must be formally brought 
before the Sangha (see account of the Council of 
Vesali in Cullavagga, xii, 1). 

(ii) At an avasa in Vesali, some Bhikkhus allege that 
Yasa has propounded a false doctrine to laymen— 
this is an A nu v a d a d h i k a r a n a, •which 
must be formally brought before the Sangha 
(see ibid.). 

(iff) At an avasa in Rajagaha, a Bhikkhuni named 
Mettiya complains that Dabba has committed the 
sixth Pacittiya offence against her—this is an 
A p a 11 a d h i k a r a n a, which must be 
formally brought before the Sangha (see the story 
of Dabba in Cullavagga, iv, 4, 8). 

(iv) At an avasa, X alleges that a certain feanghakamma 
has not been attended with the necessary con¬ 
ditions, e.g. the minimum number was not made 
up—this is a K i c c a d h i k a r a n a, which 
must be formally brought before the Sangha. 

1 See note on previous page. 



So much, about the dispute itself. 

At the second stage, the adhikarana has been 
brought before the full assembly. In a non-disciplinary 
and non-disputatious Sangkakamma, the natti at this 
stage would be put without further preliminaries. But 
not so in the other Sanghakammas. The person con¬ 
cerned—the prisoner at the bar, as modern lawyers would 
say—must submit to certain interrogatories on the result 
of which the n. a 11 i — whether of acquittal or of con¬ 
viction—would be put. The accused would be called upon 
to remember his offence or warned or made to confess, etc. 
There are various technical terms, e.g. codetabba 
(as in Sammukhavinaya), apattim aropetabba 
(as in Amulhavinaya,), etc., to signify different forms of 
interrogatories. When the result of the interrogatories 
had been known, it would be time to put the n a 11 i, which 
would be governed by the rules of Adhikarana- 
samattha. 1 These rules, in conformity to which the 
natti should be put, are seven in number, of which the last 
two, as I have already remarked, are somewhat different 
in character from the rest: viz.—(i) Sammukhavinaya, 
(ii) Sativinaya, (iii) Patinnatakarana, (iv) Amulhavinaya, 
(v) Yebhuyyasika, (vi) Tassa-papiyasika, (vii) Tina-vit- 
tharaka. Of these rules one or two combined would apply 
under different sets of circumstances to be explained below, 
No. (i) being common to all. We now proceed to consider 
these circumstances under which the rules would apply. 2 

1 An enumeration of them occurs in the last section of the P&timoJclha. 
They arc explained and elaborated with illustrations in Cullamgga, iv, 14. 

* The following account of the Ad hi karana samatth as is based on 
CuUamgga , iv, 14. Every statement made herein is authorized by some 
passage or other of that chapter of the Cullavagga. It would bo 
tedious as well as unprofitable to quote all the references. 
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(i) Sammakiavinaya — This means the presence 
(a) of the particular individual concerned, (b) of the 
S a n g h a or the full assembly, (e) of the Y i n a y a 
(which means the observance of the proper rules of pro¬ 
cedure), and {d) of the Shamma (which means the 
application of the law relating to the case). This “ four¬ 
fold presence ” applies to all adhikaranas. It 
safeguards the proper conduct of the trial. There are two 
exceptional forms of Sanmmkhavinaya—(a) Reference to 
the members of another iivasa and (!>) Reference to a com¬ 
mittee of the same avasa duly appointed. In the case of 
(<*), if the referees were unable to decide the question, the 
custody of the case was returned by them. The following 
rules would govern (b): A committee (u b b a § i k a ) 
would be appointed when in the course of the proceedings 
confusion arose and the assembly found it impossible to 
come to a decision. The members of the committee would 
be appointed in the usual n a 11 i -form by which all 
office-bearers of the Sangha were appointed. The rules 
according to which the committee itself would proceed to 
consider the business before it are not laid down. But in 
the account of the Council at Vesali where such a com¬ 
mittee was appointed the procedure of the committee is 
represented as follows 1 : The committee consists of eight 
members. One of them, Sabbakami, acts like a Chairman, 
and another, Revata, acts like a Secretary. The points 
referred to the Committee are put one by one by the Secre¬ 
tary to the Chairman, and as each point is decided by the 
latter, the Secretary announces it to the other members of 
the committee and casts the ballot accordingly (cf. Idam 
pathamara salakam nikkhipami— Cidlavagga, xii, 2, 8). 

1 See Cullavagga, xii, 2, 8. 
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When all the points are decided, the Chairman tolls the 
Secretary that the matter is settled and concluded once 
for all, but that he (Secretary) should nevertheless interro¬ 
gate him (Chairman) in the midst of the whole Sangha on 
all the points over again. This is accordingly done, which 
brings the whole proceedings relative to the case to a termi¬ 
nation. If, however, the committee found it impossible 
to decide the matter delegated to it, the custody of the case 
was re-transferred to the Sangha and it was then settled 
by the Sangha according to the Yebhuyyasika 
form of ‘ Adhikaranasamattha, he, by the vote of the 
majority. 

(ii) S a t i v i n a y a — When a person had been accused 
of any misconduct and he, being clearly conscious of Ms 
innocence, repudiated the charge, this form was observed. 
The accused appeared before the Sangha in an attitude of 
supplication and asked for a discharge in accordance with 
the Sativinaya form. Then followed the usual n a 11 i in 
terms of the request preferred, and so on. There must be 
five requisite conditions for a Sativinaya — (a) 
the accused Bhikkhu must be innocent, (&) he must 
notwithstanding have been charged with, the offence of 
which he pleads not guilty, (a) he must have asked the 
Sangha for a discharge, (d) the Sangha must be prepared 
to grant it, and (e) the Sangha must be duly constituted. 

(iii) Pat i n n a t a karana — When a Bhikkhu, 
guilty of a slight offence (lahuka apatti), pleaded guilty to 
it, this form was observed. Here the case need not neces¬ 
sarily be carried to the n a 11 i -stage. The guilty Bhikkhu 
might approach another Bhikkhu or a number of Bhikkhus 
in the usual attitude of supplication and obtain a valid 
absolution on confession. If not, he had to appear before 
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the Sangha and make a confession on which, the usual 
natti, etc., followed, and the confessing Bhikkliu was 
let off with a warning. It should be noted here that the 
granting of absolution was an act for an individual and 
not for the collective body. It was not the Sangha that 
granted absolution, but the person who proposed the natti. 
It was only in the form called T in a - vittharaka 
that absolution was sought from and granted by the Sangha 
itself. The principle seems to be that an individual’s 
offence is absolved by an individual or a number of indi¬ 
viduals while the offence of the whole Sangha can be 
absolved only by the Sangha itself. 

(iv) Amulhavinaya — When a person had been 
accused of an offence committed during insanity and either 
(a) he fttlly confessed it, or (b) he could not remember it 
owing to lapse of memory, or (c) he continued in an insane 
state of mind, this form was observed. The procedure 
was exactly as in Sativinaya. 

(v) Y e b h u y y a s i k a — This form was adopted only 
in a Yivadaclhikarana and only when the matter .in issue 
was of a grave character (Cullavagga, iv, 10, I) and the 
assembly got out of hand and a unanimous decision was 
found to be impossible of achievement. The decision was 
arrived at by the vote of the majority. The voting was 
done by means of the distribution of marked pieces of 
wood called S a 1 a k a, which were subsequently counted 
and the majority ascertained thereby. The polling officer 
was therefore called S a 1 a k a g a h a p a k a . He was 
appointed in the usual natti- form like all other office¬ 
bearers of the Sangba. A person of unimpeachable honesty 
and impartiality who was conversant with the rales of 
procedure would be appointed to this post, for it carried 
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with it a heavy responsibility—the Salakagahapaka 
having the power to reject the whole voting if in his view 
the opinion of the majority was contrary to the Dhamma, 
When the Salakagahapaka had been appointed, 
he proceeded to bis work in either of the three following 
ways : he might call upon the Bhikkhus to take away the 
marked Salakas, telling each one as he eame up the signifi¬ 
cance of the marks and asking him to keep his ballot secret 
(this was the G u 1 h a k a or secret method); or he 
might whisper the same thing into the ear of each Bhikkhu, 
probably going round the assembly (this was the 8 a k a - 
nnajappaka or whispering method); or, lastly, he 
might dispense with all secrecy in voting (this was the 
Vivataka or open method). This last method was 
adopted when it was known to the Salakagahapaka 
that the vote of the majority would be on the side of the 
Dhamma. Further details, which may be accepted for 
what they are worth, coming as they do from a late source, 
are supplied by Buddhaghosa. 1 He says that the first 
method was adopted when the assembly grew unruly 
(alajjussanna); the second when the assembly was com¬ 
posed of ignorant or unintelligent members (balussanna); 
and the third when it was inclined to observe propriety 
(Iajjussanna). The point to be specially noted in the 
Yebhuyyasika form is the large discretionary 
power left to the polling officer, which was probably in¬ 
tended as a safeguard against possible abuses. Buddha • 
ghosa describes in a quaint and somewhat confused manner 
how the discretionary power of the polling officer was to be 


1 The whole passage, which is too long to be given here* is quoted by 
Oldenberg in Vimyapitaham , vol. ii, p. 315. 
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exercised. “ When (the vote) ia improperly taken,” says 
the learned commentator, “ it should be taken till a third 
time, (the polling officer) declaring, ‘ This improperly taken 
ballot should be taken again.’ If even at the third time 
those against the Dhamma are in the majority, he (the 
polling officer) should rise (saying), e To-day is inauspicious ; 
I shall announce it to-morrow.’ The ballot should be taken 
the next day with (lit. looking for) those who were in the 
right, with a view to discomfiting the unrighteous members. 
This is secret balloting. In following the whispering 
method, on the other hand, if any elderly member of the 
Sangha voted on the side of the unrighteous ones (lit. 
took the S a 1 a k a of the unrighteous ones), this should 
be said and made known to him, £ Venerable Sir, you are 
great and aged ; this does not become you. The ballot of 
the righteous ones is the other.’ The ballot should then 
he shown to him. If he values it, it should be made over 
to him. But let him not misunderstand it. (Therefore) 
he should be told, ‘ Do not make it known to anybody.’ 
The rest (of the procedure) is as laid down.” 1 This naive 
commentary of Buddhaghosa unpleasantly reminds us of 
modern electioneering tactics, but perhaps even in an 
American state the polling officer does not Btoop to wire¬ 
pulling and canvassing in the manner which Buddhaghosa 
innocently recommends. 

The two remaining Adhikaranasamaithas 
are essentially Sanghakammas, with this difference only, 
that in an ordinary Sanghakamma the offence would arise 
before the trial, while in these two cases the offence would 
arise in the course of the trial. 



* The translation is mine. 
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(vi) T a s s a - p a p i y y a s i k k - k. a m m a — When a 
Bhikkhu in the course of intenrogatories at a trial was 
guilty of obstinacy or prevarication, this form was adopted 
as a disciplinary measure. After the commission of the 
offence as above, the usual n a 11 i was proposed and the 
Bhikkhu sentenced accordingly. It could, arise out of an 
a n u v a d. a d h i k a r a n a and perhaps also an apt- 
ttiidhikarana 1 (Cullavagga, iv, 12, 1—The text says 
the Bhikkhu must be' saniivado This does not necessarily 
exclude imputation of Apatti. A too narrow interpretation 
of the word would be somewhat unreasonable, and the 
translators also seem to realize this when they write, “ when 
a censure has been set on foot against him. ” The circum¬ 
stances which would lead to T. Pap. might conceivably 
arise in both kinds of Adhikarana). Confession, 
as in other disciplinary Sanghakammas, is a necessary 
pre-condition. The T a s s a - p a p. form, is in fact 
exactly analogous toTajjaniya-kamma, the only 
distinction being, as I have pointed out, that in the former 
the offence arises in the course of the trial, while in the latter 
it arises before the trial. 

(vii) Tin a-Vittharaka — This is a curious form 
devised probably for the purpose of avoiding multiplicity 
of trials. It might so happen that during the sitting of 
the judicial assembly, quarrels and disputes took place 

1 This is what reason would suggest. But it will be noticed that in 
the forms of procedure applicable to an Apattadhikaraua, Tmm~ 
papiyyasika docs not occur. One naturally feels diffident in stretching 
a rule of law by reasoning when one remembers the famous dictum 
of Lord Hals bury in the well-known case of Quinn v. Leathern { 1901), 
A,0., 495, pp. 606, 507, about the logical character of the law. Lord 
JIalsbury’s dictum applies not only to civil law, but to canon law as 
well, for both are historic growths and not modelled on rules of logic. 
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among the assembled Bhikkhus with the result that 
numerous grounds of complaint sprang up. It would be 
obviously inconvenient, if not impossible, to take action on 
each and all of them. Under such circumstances, the 
Tina-V ittharaka form was adopted. Serious offences 
(Parajika and Sanghadisesa, per Buddhaghosa) and those 
which concerned the laity, however, were beyond its 
province. Confession, as usual, was a necessary pre¬ 
condition. The usual n a 11 i was first proposed. Then 
one representative from each factious party would make a 
confession of offences in general terms. When this was 
finished, each representative again brought forward the 
confession by way of a a 11 i and asked for absolution, 
which was granted according to the terms of the prayer. 

The following chart will show how the A cl h i k a - 
ranasamatthas were applied in the four kinds 
of Adhikarana. The Saminukhavinaya, as said already, 
was common to all four of them 1 ; 

(i) Vivadadhikarana . . Sammukha. 

Sammukha. -f- Yebhuyyasika. 

(ii) Anuvadadhikarana . . Sammukha. + Sati. 

Sammukha. + Tassa-pap. 
Sammukha. Amulha. 
Scimmukha. -f- Patinnatakarana. 
Sammukha. -j- Tina-vittharaka. 
Sammukha. 

So much, about the second stage of the trial. 

To proceed to the third and last stage. The decision 
might be (i) by the whole Sangha, or (ii) by a committee of 
the Sangha, or (iii) by a number of referees belonging to 
another Sangha, or lastly, (iv) by the vote of the majority. 
1 I am solely responsible for this chart, which is based on Culla,, iv, 14. 



(iii) Apattadliikarana 

(iv) Kiecadhikaraaa 
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of the Sangha. One kind of tribunal could not be substi¬ 
tuted for another except under specified circumstances. 

To take an illustration. -Suppose the Sangha failed to 
come to a unanimous decision. It would not be proper— 
except in the case of a V i v a d a d h i k a r a n a — to 
proceod at once to a decision by vote of majority. . The 
case, as it is said, must have run its course (gatigatam hoti— 
Gullavagga, iv, 10, 1). The point at issue must first be re¬ 
ferred either to a committee of the same avasa or a number 
of referees belonging to another avasa. If they gave their 
decision, the Sangha was bound by it. If they did not, 
the case was returned to the Sangha to be decided (i) by 
the vote of the majority when it had been returned by the 
committee, or (ii) otherwise, probably by reference to a 
committee, when it had been returned by referees belonging 
to another avasa. (There is no provision for Yebku- 
y y a s i k a when the case is returned by referees.) 

But the Yebhuyyasika mode of decision was 
hedged in with certain restrictions. Trivial matters 
could not be submitted to it. The polling officer wa3 
invested with plenary powers and, after taking the ballot, 
he might refuse to ratify the result of the voting if he con¬ 
sidered that it would necessarily lead or was likely to lead 
to a schism, or to the victory of the party manifestly in 
the wrong, or that the votes had not been sincerely given. 
Under such circumstances he would arrange for another 
balloting. 

Then, again, the decision must be in the terms of the. 
n a 11 i. The n a 11 i, as we have observed, might be a 
natti of acquittal or discharge, as in Sativinaya, 
Amulhavmaya, Patinnatakarana, and Tinavittharaka, 
or one of conviction as in the several forms of disciplinary 
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Sanghakammas. The trial must be for the offence of which 
the guilty Bhikkhu is formally accused before the Sangha 
and not for an offence of which he may have confessed 
himself guilty. For instance, a Bhikkhu is charged with 
a Parajika, but he confesses to a Sanghadisesa ; he must 
be tried for the former and not for the latter offence 
(CvMamgga, iv, 8). 

Let us now illustrate the legal processes described above 
by citing two hypothetical cases : 

(A) A Disciplinary Sanshakamma 

A, a Bhikkhu belonging to an avasa at Ba.jagaha, is 
detected in the act of kissing a woman. The offence will 
come under rule 2 of Sanghadisesa—Jo pans bhikkhu 
otinno viparinatena cittena matugamena saddhim kaya- 
samsaggam 8amapa.jjeyya hatthagaham va benigaham va 
anna tar assa va angassa paramasanam sanghadisesa. The 
Bhikkhu, A, is accused of the offence by another Bhikkhu, 
B. This is an Apattadhikarana, and it is duly brought 
before a full assembly of the Sangha. The accused, A, 
is now interrogated by another Bhikkhu, C, before the 
whole assembly. Now it is clear that as the offence is 
not a light one (lahuka apatti), the accused cannot obtain 
absolution by confession, and so the form Saimnukha. -f 
Patinnatakarana will not apply. A natti, either 
of acquittal or of conviction, will have to be put on the 
result of the interrogatories. The accused may at this 
stage take any of the following pleas;— 

(i) I was out of mind at the time when I committed 

the offence. (Plea of insanity.) 

(ii) I do not remember to have committed the offence. 

(iii) I refuse to make any confession. 


Wisr/ty 


( si. 

(iv) I confess to having committed the offence. 

(v) (The accused confesses and denies, makes a plea and 

retracts it and so on.) 

(vi) I have committed no Sanghadisesa offence, but a 

Pacittiya one [e.g. I did not kiss the woman 
(Sangha., 2), but only sat together with her in a 
solitary place (Pac., 45)]. 

Suppose he takes the first plea. The assembly may be 
satisfied with it or not. If satisfied, the accused must 
request the Sangha to adopt with regard to him. the 
Amulhavinaya form. A na11i will then be 
put by another Bhikkhu in terms of the request made aud 
the anussavana will follow. The Sangha will then 
signify by its silence that the accused is discharged accord¬ 
ing to Amulhavinaya. If, however, the Sangha 
is not satisfied with the plea, there are two courses open 
to it. Either it may suspend the accused for not atoning 
for a fault (apattiya appatikamme ukkhepaniyakamma), 
or it may straightway proceed to sentence him to the 
discipline of Parivasa and Manatta according to the 
P atimokkha. (For this disciplinary measure confession is 
not a necessary pre-condition.) In both cases the proper 
n a 11 i and anussavana must be gone through. 

The second plea can only be taken by one whose memory" 
may be trusted. 1 The steps are the same as above. 

Suppose the accused takes the third plea. There are 
two courses open to the Sangha—either to suspend the 

1 This is implied by the expressions, occurring in Cullavagga, 
iv, 4, 10, “ ayasma. Dab bo Mailapufcto sativepullappatto sangham 
sativinayam yacati ” and " ayasmato Dabbassa Mallaputtassa saliva- 
pullappattassa sativinayo ”. 
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accused for not confessing an offence (apattiya adassane 
ukkhepaniyakamma) or to sentence him according to law. 
It is obvious that in this case the accused cannot be dis¬ 
charged or acquitted. 

Suppose the accused takes the fourth plea. He will 
then have to approach the assembly in an attitude of 
humility and, after making the confession, request the 
Sangha to inflict upon him the Manatta discipline. 
A n a 11 i will then be put in terms of the request and 
anussavana will follow, these being repeated three 
times. The Sangha will signify by its silence that it 
sentences the accused to the Manatta discipline of six 
days’ duration. (When the offence is not concealed, the 
Parivasa part of the penalty is remitted— ■Cullavagga, in, 1.) 

Suppose the. accused takes the fifth plea. The plea, 
if it can be so called at all, may be taken, as I. have said 
already, not only in an anuvadadhikarana, for 
which it is specially mentioned, but also possibly in an 
apattadhikarana. A Bhikkhu will then put a 
n a 11 i that owing to his obstinate conduct, the T a s s a ■ 
papiyyasika-Kamma should be carried out 
against him and anussavana will follow. The 
Sangha will then signify by its silence that the accused is 
sentenced accordingly. 

Suppose the accused takes the sixth plea. He cannot 
in that case be dealt with on the basis of his confession. 
He must either be suspended or sentenced for the offence 
of which he is accused and not for that of which he pleads 
guilty. Under the circumstances, the most prudent thing 
for the accused to do would be to take the second plea and 
get a discharge. He may of course be tried afterwards 
on a proper charge made on the basis of his confession. 
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(B) A Non-Disciplinaky Sa^ghakamma 

Suppose in the case taken above the Bhikkhu has worked 
out the sentence and has expressed a desire to be reinstated 
and the Sangha is ready to comply. Then in order to 
rehabilitate him, the Sangha has to perform the act of 
A b b h a n a . An assembly must be constituted con ¬ 
sisting of not less than twenty duly qualified members. 
.Che person concerned must present himself before it, 
and, after stating all the circumstances of his case, prefer a 
request for A b b h a n a . The request must be preferred 
three times. Then another Bhikkhu will put a natti 
in terms of the request on which anussavana will 
follow, these being repeated three times (the act being of 
the n a 11 i - c a t u 11 h a class). The Sangha will then 
signify by its silence that the Bhikkhu has been rehabili¬ 
tated. 

I give below an account of the different forms of 
disciplinary Sanghakammas 1 :— 

(i) Parivasa and Manatta.— These are the 
only two disciplinary measures mentioned in the Pdti- 
mohkha which may be inflicted by the Sangha on a Bhikkhu 
who has been guilty of any of the thirteen Sanghadisesa 
offences. The penalty consists in the imposition of certain 
disabilities. The two measures are inflicted together in 
case of non-confession; only manatta is inflicted 
in case of confession. Manatta must always follow Pari¬ 
vasa. The broad distinction between the two is that 
Manatta continues for a determinate period (six days), 
while P a r i v a s a for an indeterminate period. The 


1 The account is basocl on GulUtvagga, i-iii. 
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following are the rules for the determination of the Pari- 
v a s a period ;— 

( а ) Apatichanna — When the offence is confessed 

without any delay, the Parivasa period is reduced 
to nil, that is, the guilty Bhikkhu is sentenced to 
Manatta only. 

(б) Patichanna — When the offence is concealed 

knowingly, the Parivasa period extends over as 
many days from the date of the sentence as he 
has allowed to elapse without confession. The 
period, it should he remembered, begins to run 
after the six days of Manatta. If the 
concealment is unwitting, the sentence is one of 
Manatta only (Cullavagga, iii, 23, 6). 

(c) S u d d h a n t a — When it is found to be 

impossible to determine the date or dates of the 
commission of an offence or a number of offences 
or the nature thereof, the Parivasa period extends 
over as many days as intervenes between the date 
of the sentence and the date of Ordination 
of the guilty Bhikkhu. 

(d) B a m o d h a n a — When another offence is com¬ 

mitted during the continuance of the Parivasa 
period, a fresh period begins to run from the date 
of the commission of the second offence and 
it extends over as many days as were covered by 
the Parivasa period prescribed for the first offence 
or the Parivasa period prescribed for the second 
offence, whichever period may be longer. 

A general Parivasa of four months was pre¬ 
scribed for a convert coming from another sect or 
for a convert who had previously turned renegade. 
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But this can hardly be called a disciplinary 
measure. 


(ii.) Taj janiya-Kamma. — This measure could 
be carried out for any transgression whatever, except 
Parajika and Sanghadisesa offences, even for living “ in 
lay society, in unlawful association with the world ”, 
which is not an offence at all under the Patimokhka, The 
penalty consists in the imposition of certain disabilities. 
These penal disabilities continue for an indeterminate 
period till the request for A b b h a n a is made by the 
Bhikkhu under sentence and is granted by the Sangha. 

(iii) Nissaya-Kamma. — This measure could be 
carried out against a Bhikkhu who had been repeatedly 
guilty of Sanghadisesa offences and undergone sentences 
therefor. The penalty consists in subjecting the guilty 
Bhikkhu to surveillance. The period is as above, 

(iv) Pabba j aniya-Kamma. — This measure 
could be carried out against a number of Ehikkhus who by 
their overt and blameable conduct had created a scandal at 
a certain place. The penalty consists in banishment from 
that place. The Sangha which pronounces the sentence 
of banishment has to proceed in a body to the place where 
the disciplinary act is to be performed ( Oullavagga , i, 16, I). 
The period is as above. 

(v) Patisaraniya-Kamma. -— This measure 
could be carried out against a Bhikkhu who had given 
offence to a householder. The guilty Bhikkhu is enjoined 
to ask and obtain the pardon of the householder whom he 
has offended. A companion may be appointed by the usual 
natti to accompany him. The guilty Bhikkhu must first 
ask the pardon, of the offended householder. In case he 
does not obtain pardon, the companion should intercede 
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on his behalf. If he be not pardoned even then, the 
companion should personally ask the householder to pardon 
the guilty Bhikkhu. If not pardoned even then, the 
companion should ask pardon for him. in the name of the 
Sangha. If the pardon be not obtained even after that, the 
companion should make the guilty Bhikkhu confess his 
guilt in the presence of the offended householder in an 
attitude of humility. The period of sentence is as above. 

The counterpart to Patisaraniya-lramma is an act called 
P a 11 a - n i k k u j j a n a (lit. turning down of the begging 
bowl). When a Bhikkhu gives offence to a householder, he 
has to submit to the former penalty ; in the converse case 
the householder is subjected to the penalty of having the 
privilege of giving alms to Bhikkhus and thereby acquiring 
merit withdrawn. 1 

(vi) Ukkhe.paniya-Kamma. — This measure 
could be carried out against a Bhikkhu for three causes— 
(a) for not acknowledging a fault, (6) for not atoning for 
a fault, and (c) for not renouncing a false or sinful doctrine. 
The penalty consists in the imposition of certain disabilities. 
With regard to (c), it is laid down that the Bhikkhus should 
first exhort the guilty Bhikkhu to give up the false 
doctrine (so that his refusal to do so would amount to 
Pacittiya Ho. 68). 2 Now in Pacittiya No. 69 it is 
suggested that a Bhikkhu, guilty of Pacittiya No. 
68, should be subjected to a social boycott by 
the Bhikkhus. 8 The present Sanghakamma is based 

1 Gullavagga, v, 20, 6~7« 

8 The example of a p a p a k a d i 1 1 h i given in Gullavagga, i» 32, 1, 
is, as the learned translators have pointed oat, word for word the same 
as that given in Pacittiya, 68. 

a Jo pana bhikkhu janam tathavadina (referring to Pac., 68) 
bhikkhuna akatanudhammena tam ditthim appatinissatthena sad d him 
aambhujjeyya va Bamvaseyya va eaha va seyyam kappeyya Pacittiyaziu 
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o» this old rule., The sentence in an U k k h e p a - 
n i y a ■ k a m m a must be proclaimed against the guilty 
Rhikkhu at all avasas, 1 In ease the sentenced Bhikkhu 
left the Order, the sentence was withdrawn because in 
that case it became inoperative. 2 

(vii) Pakasaniya-Kamrna, 3 — This seems to 
have been an exceptional measure, being referred to only 
once in the Yinayapitaka, in Oullavagga , vii, 3, 2, It was 
carried out against Devadatta who, without leaving the 
Order, had openly rebelled against it- It consisted in 
issuing a general proclamation from the Sangha to the effect 
that it renounced all responsibility for the words and action 
of the sentenced Bhikkhu, A Bhikkhu was appointed 
in the usual, n a t* t i -form to issue the proclamation. 

(viii) Brahmadarida, 3 — * This is referred to only 
once—in Mahdpcirinibhdna Suttania, vi, 4. The penalty 
consists in subjecting the guilty Bhikkhu to a social boy¬ 
cott. 4 No details are given as to what offences would merit 
this punishment nor the manner in which it was to be 
imposed. It seems to have become obsolete later on, being 
replaced by other forms of disciplinary Sanghakammas. 

An interesting line of investigation is opened up by the 
question as to how far the Brahmanical DItarmasastraa 

1 See Oullavagga , i, 25—avasaparamparan ca bhikkhave samsatha : 
Channo bhikkhu apattiya adassane ukkhepaniyakammakato asambho- 
gam sanghena ’ti. In the other oases of U k k h e p a n i y a - k a in m a 
the same proclamation is to be made mutatis mutandis, 

2 See Oullavagga, i, 34. This withdrawal of the sentence applied 
only in case of an Ukkliepaniya-Kamma for not renouncing a sinful 
doctrine. 

3 Not mentioned in Oullavagga , i. 

4 " Chanmasaa Amanda bliikkhuno mam* accayena bralimadando 
katabbo ’ti. Katamo pana bkante brahmadando ’ti. 

Channo Ananda bhikkhu yam iccheyya tarn vadeyya, so bhikkhuhi 
n’eva vattabbo na ovaditabbo na anuaaeitabbo ’ti.” 
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recognize the laws of the Vimyapitaka and what place they 
assign to these laws. Such an inquiry will help us to 
understand whether the laws of the Buddhist Sanghaa 
were really of a positive state-enforced character. We 
have observed that the Bliikkhus were at first a dispersed 
body of wandering hermits who would naturally have little 
relation with the political organization of society. But 
this could hardly be said of the Bhikkhus of later times 
—say, a hundred years after the death of Buddha. At 
that time they constituted a well-organized community, 
grouped into avasas scattered over different parts of the 
country, each Sangha governed by its monastic laws, 
owning and possessing property, coming frequently as 
bodies corporate into legal relations with outsiders, and 
exercising executive, legislative, and judicial functions 
over each individual member. The community of 
Bhikkhus thus involved a well-developed and well-organized 
body of what is know n in jurisprudence as conventional 
law. 1 Now there is clear proof in Sanskrit legal literature 
that conventional law, called S a may a, was fully 
recognized and given effect to in ancient Indian states. 
The system of government, however, which is cont emplated 
in the legal literature of the Hindus is of a purely monarch¬ 
ical type, tempered by constitutional restraints. Our 
information about the ancient republican states of India, 
which existed side by side with the monarchies, is meagre 
in the extreme. But it may be safely presumed that in these 

1 “ By conventional law is meant any rule or system of rules agreed 
upon by persons for the regulation of their conduct towards eaoh other. 
... In many cases conventional law is also civil law ; for the rules 
which persons by mutual agreement lay down for themselves are often 
enforced by the sta-te,”--Salmond’s Jurisprudence (fourth edition), 
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states also conventional law was as much respected as in 
tlie Hindu monarchies. 

In the Arthasdstra of Kautilya it is definitely laid down 
that it is the duty of a monarch to punish infringements of 
Samayas or conventional laws (samayavyatikrama). 
By Samayas, Kautilya means those of De4a, Jati, 
Kula, and Sangha. 1 In the Sarnath inscription we find 
Asoka laying down a penal law for those who seek to bring 
about schisms in the Buddhist Sangha. 2 In doing so, 
Asoka only acted in accordance with a well-established 
principle of government, and did not pretend to exercise 
any authority as the head of the Sangha, as Vincent Smith 
would have us believe. 3 The idea of the king being the 
head of the church, though acceptable to a Protestant 
Englishman like Vincent Smith, would be quite unintelli¬ 
gible to an Indian Buddhist of Asoka's time. Similarly 
Yajnavalkya mentions Sreni, Naigama, Pakhandi, and 
Dana, and says that their old customary laws must be 
maintained. 4 In the Mitaksara, Pakhandi is explained as 

1 Toiui de^ajatikulasabghanam samayasyanapakarma vyakhyatam— 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra (Mysore Government Publication), p. 173* 

2 See Vincent Smith’s Asoka , 2nd ed., p. 195 ; of. Kausambi and 
fklnchi Edicts on the same subject. 

3 The penal law laid down in the Sarnath, Kauaambi, and Sanchi Edicts 
relating to the " unfrocking ” and expulsion of schismatics is based 
clearly on Mahavagga , i, 67—Sanghabhedako bhikkhave anupasarapanno 
ua upaaampadetabbo upasampanno nasetabbo. The king only upholds 
the conventional law of the Buddhist Sangha in accordance with the 
immemorial constitutional practice of a Hindu monarch. But Vincent 
Smith Bays of the Sarnath Edict; “ This edict exhibits Asoka in his 
latter years acting as both emperor and Head of the Church. His 
position, as observed elsewhere, much resembled that of Charlemagne ” 
(Smith’s Asoka , p, 195, footnote 3). This statement is a remarkable 
instance of an historian’s mental bias perverting his view of history. 

breninaigamapakharidigapanamapyayarii vidhih 
Bliedam cesam nripo rak^et purvavtft tinea palayet. 


Yajnavalkya, ii, 192, 
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those who do not subscribe to the authority of the Vedas 
such as the Nagnas (which may refer to the Ajivakas or the 
Digambara Jainas), Saugatas (Buddhists), etc. 1 Narada 
mentions Piikhandi, Naigama, Sreni, Pfiga, Vrata, and 
Gana. 2 Manu mentions Grama, De4a, and Sangha 3 
Medhatithi explains Sangha as follows:—- 

EkadharmanugatAnam nanade^avasinam nanajatx- 
yanamapi prapinaia samflhah yatha thiksunam saftgko 
vapijam sanghascaturvidyanam sangha iti. (Tr.—A 
group of persons, of same persuasion, belonging to 
different localities, of different classes, as for instances, 
the Sangha of Bhikkhus, the Sangha of merchants, the 
Sangha of men learned in the Four Vedas.) 

Here the Bhikkhu-Sangka is clearly mentioned. It is 
thus evident that the laws of the Vinayapitaka enjoyed 
some sort of state-recognition and were to that extent part 
of the civil law, the infringement of which was punishable 
by sovereign authority. 

It ia necessary to bear this fact in mind in order to under¬ 
stand some parts of the conventional law of the Buddhist 
Sanghas. Two illustrations will suffice. In Mahdvagga, 
vi, 39, 1, a certain rule is laid down for the settlement of 
agricultural rights between the Sangha and outsiders. 
Now this rule would be meaningless and inoperative if it 


1 Pakhandino ye vedasya pramanyamova necehanti nagnah songa- 
tadayab. 

2 Pakha^dinaiganiadmam sthifcib aamaya uoyate | Samay&synnap&» 
karma tadvivadapadam smritah [| Pakliaijdinaigama^renl pugavra- 
taganadisu | Samr&kget samayam raja durge janapade tatha || Vo 
dharmab karma yaocaUiamupastbanavidhisca yab | Yaceai$am vriityiv 
padanamanumanyeta tat tatha.—Narada, Tit. x, 1-3. 

3 Yo gramadeSasahghanam kritva satyena samvidam 
Vis amvadennaro lobhafc tam rastradviprakfMayet. 

Mann, viii, 219. 
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were not really a rule of positive law: an outsider ipso 
facto would not be bound by a rule laid down by the 
unsupported authority of the Buddhist Sangha. In a 
Pabbajaniya-Kamma, again, the Sangha passes a sentence of 
banishment against a number of Bhikkhus residing in a 
locality. This sentence would have little terror for re¬ 
calcitrant and erring Bhikkhus if it were not backed by the 
sanction and authority of the state. It may be presumed 
that where a sentence of banishment was passed against a 
number of Bhikkhus. who had made themselves a nuisance 
at a certain place, they would be compelled (on a lawsuit) 
by the executive officer of the state to leave the place. In 
all cases, in fact, where there was a chance of the Sangha 
failing to enforce its decrees, the executive authority of the 
sovereign power might be invoked. The sovereign in 
such a case would probably act on the instructions of a 
Vinayadhara, for as Jimutavahana says in the Vyava- 
hara-matrika on the authority of old texts 1 —Yesantu 
samayadeva vahuio vyavastha tesarfi samayajnaireva 
vyavaharasya nirnayah kartavyah. (Tr.—Those whose 
conventional law provides many rules, their cases should 
be decided with the aid of experts in their conventional 
law.) 

5 See VyavahUra-watrM, edited by Sir A. T. Hukherjee in Memoirs 
of A.S.B., vol. iii, No. 5, p. 281. 



CHAPTER VII 


Communal Life at an A v a s a 

We have observed in Chapter III that it was usual for a 
person after he had renounced the household for the sake 
of religious life to seek admittance to a Cana or Sangha 
of Paribrajakas, acknowledging its leader as his spiritual 
master ( S a 11 h a ). The admittance into the Buddhist 
Sangha was called Upasampada. Upasampada 
might be sought by one who had previously been a Pari- 
brajaka, belonging to a different sect, or one who wanted 
straightway to pass into the Buddhist Sangha from house¬ 
hold life. 

The earliest formula for admission into Buddhist Sangha 
was that of E h i B h i k k h u, 1 which was in all proba¬ 
bility the very formula used by Buddha himself,—the 
leader formally inviting the candidate for admission to join 
his Sangha. Afterwards when the dispersed body of 
Buddha’s followers had organized themselves into an Order 
which acknowledged no one living person as leader, the 

1 E hi bhikkhu svakkhato dhamrao caratha brahmaoariy&m 
samma dukkhassa antakiriyaya ’ti It is said in Makavaggu, 12, that 
Saran&gama was substituted for it because the Bhiltkhus wanted 
to confer Pabbajja and Upasampada. The distinction between the 
earlier and the latter formula is interesting. In the one case the formula 
is uttered by the person who ordains which is always Buddha himself ; 
in the other case by the person who is ordained. The one is an invitation, 
the other i3 a confession of faith. An invitation could be made, only 
by the leader of the Sangha, and, as we have seen, after the death of 
Buddha the Buddhist Sangha had never a recognized leader. 
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formula of invitation was changed into one of confession 
of faith—the Saranagama. At a later stage when 
avasas and residential Sanghas had come into being, the 
ordination became an act for the Sangha—a Sanghakamma 
with all the features of n a 11 i, etc., pertaining thereto. 1 
The minimum number competent to perform it was as a 
general rule laid down as ten. 2 A distinction which did not 
formerly exist was now drawn between Pabbajja and 
U p a s a m p a d a . 3 Upasampada could not be conferred 
on a youth of les8 than twenty and Pabbajja on a youth 
of leas than fifteen. 4 A candidate for Upasampada who 
had previously been of a different religious persuasion 
(annatitthiyapubbo) had to go through a period of 

1 Of. MaMvagga, i, 12, 28 et seq., 36 et wq., 76. The ordination 
ceremony of the Buddhists remains substantially the same as it was in 

the earliest days. , 

2 In Mahavagga , v, 13, 5, Sana is enjoined by Mahakaocayana to 
obtain Buddha’s permission to relax this rule in favour of tho inhabitants 
of Southern Country and Avanti—Avantidakkhinapatho bhante appa- 
bhikkhuko, tinnam me vassanam accayena kicohena kasirena tato-tato 
dasavaggam bhikkliusangham sannipatapetva upaaampadam alattham. 
App eva nanm bbagava Avantidakkhinapatho appatarena ganena 
apasampadam auujaneyya. The permission is obtained, and for those 
localities the minimum of four Bhikkhus and a Vinayadhara is prescribed. 

s Kem says: " The broad distinction between the first admission, 
Pra-vrajya, and the Ordination, Upasampada, is clear enough, but H 
we descend into details, the matter becomes embarrassing.’ —Manual 
of Indian Buddhism , p. 77. Later on he says: “ The passages and 
testimonies adduced seem to warrant the conclusion that the real ordina¬ 
tion or consecration takes place by the Upasampada, whereas Pravrajya 
is the act by which the candidate formally declares his intention to take 
the vows” (p. 78). Kern seems to think that the distinction existed 
from the beginning, hut it is not so. It will bo observed from the 
opening sections o! Mahavagga, up to i, 24, 4, that all who are Ordained 
under EH Bhikichu Upasampada ask for Pabbajja and Upasampada 
and get the Upasampada at once, and not Pabbajja first, Upasampada 
afterwards as was the custom later on. 

* Mahavagga, i, 50 ; i, 49, 6. 





preliminary discipline called Parivasa extending over 
four months. 1 Certain exceptions, the significance of 
which is difficult for us to understand, were admitted in 
favour of the Jatilakas and the Sakyas as regards the 
Parivasa period. 51 The exception in favour of the 
latter, it is 3aid, was made by Buddha himself as a conces¬ 
sion to his kinsmen. 8 This might have been so. But the 
exception in favour of the former is said to have been made 
on the ground that they were Kiriyavadins (believers in 
the spiritual efficacy of good deeds). 4 Now this ground 
appears to be rather insufficient. The .Kiriyavadins 
constituted, as we gather from Jaina literature, one of the 
four schools of philosophy curent at that time. 5 It must 
have included several religious sects and orders besides the 
Jatilakas. The Jainas, for instance, considered themselves 
as Kiriyavadins. 6 The ground made out in favour of the 
Jatilakas can, therefore, be no valid or sufficient ground 
for exception. It would rather seem that there was 
something in the very character of the Jatilakas which 

1 Mahavagga , i, 38, 1. 

2 Mahavagga, i, 38, 11. The translators render “ aggika j&tiloka 5> 
as "fire-worshippers and Jatilaa”, which m misleading. It should bo 
“ fire* wors hipping Jatilakas ”, as the Pali expression clearly refers to 
one class of men only and not to two classes. Such also seems to be 
the view of Kern when he speaks of only two classes of persons, etc. 

(Manual of Indian Buddhism , p. 78). 

3 " Imaham bhikkhave natinam aveniyam pariharam dammiti.” 

4 ” Kammavadino etc bhikkhave kiriyav&dmo.” 

5 ■** Jainas enumerate four principal schools of philosophy—Kriya- 

vada, Akriyavada, AjttAinavada, and Vainayikavilda.”—Jacobi’s Jaina 
Sutras, pt. ii, Intro., xxri. The Ajivakas, as their doctrines 

clearly testify, were Akriyavada. The Buddhists were often miscon¬ 
strued as being of the same school, e.g. . MaMvagga , vi, 34, 12, and also 
31, 5. 

0 " It is evident that the Jainas considered themselves KriyavlUftnsJ." 
—Jacobi’s Jaina Sutras, pt. ii, p, 319, footnote 2. 



entitled them to accept the life of the Buddhist Bhikkhu 
without passing through a period of probation. The 
Jatilakas, as their name implies, were a class of persons 
who wore matted hair which they are said to have shorn 
off on receiving Upasampada. 1 They lived outside society, 
did penances (for which their leader TJruvela was specially 
renowned), 2 performed sacrifices, and kept up the sacred 
fire.® From this description it appears that they were 
Brahmanieal Hindus in the Vanaprastha or Tapasa stage of 
life. 4 Now according to the Brahmanieal rule, the fourth 
stage of Pnribrajaka comes immediately after the third 
stage of Vanaprastha, and the conjecture may be hazarded 
that the exemption of the Parivasa period in favour 
of the Jatilakas was a concession to the Brahmanieal rule 
according to which a person who had gone through the 
penances was entitled to embrace at once the life of the 
wandering mendicant. But the conjecture is put forward 
with some diffidence. 

When a person had been admitted into the Sangha by 
the formal Kammavaca, he became a member of it with all. 
rights and privileges. As I have said in the previous 
chapter, the constitution of a Buddhist Sangha was per¬ 
fectly democratic, and as regards constitutional rights and 
privileges all were on the same footing. But it was usual 
for a newly admitted member to live in n i s s a y a or 
spiritual tutelage with a senior of at least ten years’ stand¬ 
ing who is called U p a j j h a y a or A. c a r i y a . 5 

1 MaMvagga, i, 20, 19. 

3 Md n 22, 4. 

3 1M, 15, 2 ; 19, 1 ; 20, 19. 

4 Khys Davids and Oldenberg regard the Jatilakas as Brahmanieal 

Vanaprasthas.—See Vinaija Texts, pt. i, p, US, footnote 1, 

* Mahavagga, i, 32, 1. 


The rules of Nissaya, however, were not at all hard and fast. 
The usual period was ten years. But it is said that a learned 
competent Bhikkhu might live in Nissaya for five years 
only, while an unlearned one all his life. 1 Nissaya was 
remitted in several exceptional cases. 2 The Nissaya rules 
regulating conduct between a U p a j j h a y a (he was 
the person formally chosen by the neophyte as his instructor 
at the ordination) and Saddhiviharika and an 
A c a r i y a and A n t e v a s i k a are an exact replica of 
the Brahmacarya rules of the Hindus.* The very word 
Brahrmcanja is used to describe the condition of a Bhikkhu 
who lives in Nissaya. It also appears that the Ac a r i y a was 
the actual instructor and the U p a j j h a. y a, who was 
formally elected at the Upasampadu, was instructor only 
in name. The latter, however, enjoyed a higher status, 
for it is said that when the U p a j j h a y a and the 
Acar iy a are together, Nissaya towards the latter 
ceases. 4 There was, however, absolutely no difference 
between the duties and obligations of an Acariya and 
those of a U p a j j h a y a . 5 

When a Bhikkhu was duly ordained, he became a 
member of the Sangha belonging to an Avasa. The A visa 
was a colony of Buddhist Bhikkhus, consisting of many 
Vi hara s , located generally in an Arama or park 
donated by some wealthy lay-devotee. 6 The Arama 
was fenced round, having a bathing tank at the entrance. 7 

1 MaKavagga, 53, 4. 2 Ibid., 73. 

* Ibul t i, 32 and 33 p* Cullavagga, viii, 13, 4, and Makdvagga, i, 25 
and 25 =s Cullavagga, viii, 11, 12. 

4 Ibid., i, 36, 1 at the end. 

5 See Vinaya Texts, pt. i, p. 178, footnote 2. 

c See MaMvagga , vi f 23, 1. 

7 Cullavagga, v, 17, 1. 




Inside this enclosure, scattered over the whole park, were 
rectangular buildings (Viharas) with many cells 
(Parivenas) for the Bhikkhus to live in. The cells 
were provided with casements, 1 Inside each cell the 
furniture was of the simplest kind fitted to the simple 
needs and small comforts of a homeless religieux. The 
floor was spread at night with a cover ( B h u m m a 11 h a - 
r a n a ) which was roiled up in the morning. There was 
a bedstead resting on movable supporters (Manca- 
p a 1 1 p a d a k a ) which were put aside in the morning. 
The bed consisted of a mattress, a mat, and a pillow. By 
the side of it stood a spittoon ( K h e 1 a m a 11 a k a). A. 
board against which the Bhikkhu could recline (Apa - 
s s e n a p h a 1 a k a ) and a seat (Pit h a ) probably 
resting on jointed legs (for it is said—pitham nloam katva, 
turning down the seat) completed the furniture. 2 The alms- 
bowl, the clothes, the tooth-brush, and a few other most 
necessary articles made up the whole personal belongings 
of a Bhikkhu. 

Though the Vi haras stood separately all over the 
a ram a, all property was joint and intended for the 
common use of the whole a r a hi a » There were a store¬ 
room (Kotfhaka), a refectory ( U p a t th a n a - 
s a I a ), a fire-room or kitchen (Aggisala), a 
warehouse ( K a p p i y a - k u t i), a privy (Vaco a - 

1 See Mahavagga, i> 25, 15 (where one of the duties of a pupil is said 
to be rubbing the easement and comers of the master’s V ih ira — 
aloka-sa/uihikannabhaga pamajjitabba); 63, 3 (where the window is 
called vat a p a n a ). Also Mahavagga, i, 25, 18 (where the pupil 
must shut or open the windows for the convenience of the master); 
Cullamgga, vi, 2, 2, 

a For the mention of these articles of furniture, see the list of the 
duties of a pupil in Mahavagga , i, 25, 15-10. See also CuUavagga , vi, 
2, 3 et acq. 
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k u 11), a common room (Cankama), an arcade 
for walking exercises (Cankama n a s a 1 a ) , a 
common bath (Jantaghara), bath-rooms (X ant a - 
g h a r a s a 1 a), a pavilion (Maadapa. probably 
for holding assemblies in), and a well (Udapana), 
walled rotmd and covered (Udapana-sala). 1 The 
right of property in these things was vested in the corporate 
body and not in any individual. 

On the decease of a Bhikkhu, the succession to all the 
property which had been appropriated by him for personal 
use was governed by the following law : the Sangha became 
owner (saml) of his bowl and robes ; but these were usually 
assigned by the Sangha to those who had waited upon the 
Bhikkhu in his last illness perhaps as a sort of perquisite ; 
small utensils and light furniture (lahubhandam lahupari- 
kkharam) were divided among the Sangha present there, 
but heavy utensils and heavy furniture (gurubhandam 
guruparikkharam) were not to be thus apportioned 
and distributed, for they belonged not to the particular 
Sangha of which the deceased was a member, but to the 
whole Bhiklchu community present or future (agatanii- 
gatassa catuddisassa sanghassa). 3 

The most important part of the Sangha-property was 
the Kappiya-kuti, in which provisions for the 
whole Sangha were stored. The institution of it has a 
curious history which shows the gradual modification of 
eremitical life which we have already described. When 
the Bhikkhus were a dispersed body of wandering mendi¬ 
cants, there could be no question of the joint storage of 

1 These adjuncts are■ mentioned in Mahtivag$$- iii, 5 f . 6, And also in 
Cullavaggct, 4, 10, in the description ox the Vihara, built by Armtha- 
pindada in Jetavana. 

a Mahavagga, viii, 27, 5. 



provisions. Pacittiyas 35 and 38, which lay down the 
original rule of mendicancy, exclude the storage of pro¬ 
visions—the first rule being that the given quantity of 
food must be consumed at a single meal (although things 
left over might be taken). 1 These rules are amplified and 
emphasized in Mahavagga, vi, 17,1 -6. At a time of scarcity 
at Rajagahu, it is said, the rules were relaxed provisionally 
(ib. 7), but were reinforced as soon as the necessity was 
over (ib. vi, 32, 2). When, however, cenobitieal societies 
grew up and the Bhikkhus began to live at avasas in 
collective bodies, it became necessary to keep up a storage 
of food. But this could not be done without contravening 
the old rule of mendicancy inherited from the individual¬ 
istic end eremitical stage which the Sangha had completely 
outgrown. The difficulty was got round by a legal fiction, 
by assigning for storage of provision (Kappiya-bhumi) a 
Vihara lying ouUide (paccantixaa vihara— Mahavagga, 
vi, 33, 2). It had to be fixed by the usual n a 11 i. If 
not, the store might be kept in an ox-stall (gonisadika) 
or in a layman’s premises ( Mahavagga, vi, 33, 4). Drugs 
might be kept in any duly appointed place besides these 
(ib. 5). The place wa3 in charge of an officer called 
Kappiya-karaka, the most important of whose 
functions was to determine what provisions were allowable 
and what not 2 ; and a layman wishing to give money to 
the- Sangha had to make it over to the Kappiya- 
karaka to be converted into suitable provisions.® 

1 Jo paua bhikkho sannidMkarakam Idmdamyam va bhoj&myam va 
khadeyya va bhunjeyya va Facittiyam—No. 38. 

Jo pana bhikklm bbuttavi pavarito anatiritfcani (translated as “not 
left over ”) khadanly&m va bhojamyam va khadeyya va bhunjeyya va 
Paoifeiyam—No* 35. 

2 See Mahavagga, vi, 17, 8. 


* See t bid*, vi, 34, 21. 



According to Pacittiya, 82, property given to the Sangha 
could not be appropriated by any individual. 1 An indi¬ 
vidual thus might claim the right of user, bat not the 
right of property in anything. If a person wished to make 
a gift, even of food, to an individual Bhikkhu, he had to 
send it to the Sangha saying, “ This is to be given to the 
Sangha with special reference to so-and-so ” (cf. ayyassa 
Upanandassa dassetva sanghassa databban ’ti— Mahavt’jga, 
vi, 19, l). 2 This idea of communal ownership of property 
is emphasized in Mahaparinibhdna SuHaitta, chap, i, 11, 
where it is said : “ Yavakivan ca bhikkhave bhikkhu ye te 
labha dhammika dhatnmaladdha antamaso pattapariya- 
panna-mattam pi tatharupehi labhehi appativibhattabhogi 
bhavissanfci sJlavantelu sabrahmaoarihi sadharana-bhogi 
vuddhi yeva bhikkb.ave bhikkhunam patikankha no 
parihani.” (Shys Davids’ Tr.—So long as the Brethren 
shall divide without partiality, and share in common with 
the upright and the holy, all such things as they receive in 
accordance with the just provisions of the Order, down 
even to the mere contents of a begging-bowl, so long may 
the Brethren be expected, not to decline, but to prosper.) 
The reader will remember an exactly similar rule which 
obtained in mediaeval Christian monasteries. 3 The old 
rule is more definitely laid down in Cullwvagga, vi, 15, 2 
and 10, 2, where the following five descriptions of things 

1 Jo pa,na bhikldiu janam sanghikara labhaxa parinatam puggalassa 
parin&meyyu p&cittiyam. 

a This does not apply to gift of Olvara (robe), perhaps because it 
was included in a Bhikkhu's personal belongings. 

* “ The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty 
abjured, at hie first entrance into a regular community, the idea, and 
even the name, of all separate and exclusive possession.* 5 —Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall > obap* xxxyii. 
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axe said to be n on-transferable and non-apportionable, viz., 
(a) Araxaa or its site, ( b ) Vihara or its site, (c) bed, chair, 
bolster, and pillow, {d) brass vessel, brass jar, brass pot, 
brass vase, razor, axe, hatchet, hoe, and spade, and (e) 
creepers, bamboos, Munja or Babbaja grass, common 
grass, clay, wooden things, and crockery. Now suppose 
(x number of Bhikkhus built a Vihara for themselves. It 
would not thereby become the property of those Bhikkhus, 
but of the whole Sangha, and any Bliikkku coming there 
might claim a Senasana (seat) as of right. On this principle 
that a Vihara was always a Sanghika Vihdra, the notorious 
six Bhikkhus sought to oust those who had built a 
Vihara for themselves by their own labour. 1 It was laid 
down, following the same principle, on this occasion, that 
the incoming Bhikkhus must not turn out the Bhikkhus 
already in possession of a Vihara. This illustration is 
taken in QvMavagga, vi, 11,1. Difficulties would sometimes 
arise about agricultural rights between the Sangha, which 
was a body corporate, and outsiders. A rule for the 
determination of such rights is laid down in M.nhdvagga , 
vi, 39, 1. If seedlings belonging to outsiders grew up on 
the grounds of the bangha, the Sangha might appropriate 
the. crops after giving a part (Buddhaghosa makes it T V) 2 
to the other. If, on the other hand, seedlings belonging to 
the Sangha grew up on the grounds of an outsider, the 
Sangha might likewise take the crops after giving the same 
portion to the outsider. 

For the conduct of the multifarious business of the 

1 Nairn avuso sanghifeo viharo’ti. amavuso sanghiko viha.ro’ti. 
**Jt( taelhavuso, amliakam viharo papunatlti* 

.* rhis ia olaarI y Iniquitous. Buddhaghosa says it ia in accordance 
with the ancient custom of India, What he means is far from clear. 
The translators render bhagam as " lialf ”, 
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Sarigha, there existed several officers in an avasa, all 
appointed by the usual natti. The following is a 
classified list of Sangha officers 

(A) Connected with commissariat 1 — 

(i) B h a n d a g a r i k a Overseer of stores. 

(ii) Kappiya-karaka-~It was the duty of 

this officer to ascertain what provisions were 
allowable and what not. He would receive gifts 
of money from laymen and convert them into 
proper commodities. 

(iii) Sanghab hatta — Apportioner of rations. His 

function was to dole out rations by ticketing each 
person’s share. 

(iv) Oivabhajaka — Distributor of congey. 

(v) Y a g u b h a j a k a — Distributor of Yagu (a land 

of rice pulp). 

(vi) P h a I a b h a j a .k a — Distributor of fruits. 

(vii) K h a j j a k a b h a j aba — Distributor of dry 

food (what the Bengalis call Khdja). 

(B) Connected with chambers, wardrobe, etc,® — 

(viii) Senasana - pannap aka — Chamberlain. 

His business was to arrange seats for the 
Bhikkhus. The seats were arranged three times 
a year—on the day of the commencement of 
earlier Yassa, on the day of commencement 
of later Yassa, and on the day after the 
Pavarana. 

(ix) Cxvara-patiggahapaka —Receiver of robes. 
Laymen used to make gifts of robes to the Sangha, 

5 All these, except ii, are mentioned in Cullavagga , vi, 21, 1-2. 

‘ Nos. viii and ix are mentioned in Cultauagya, vi, 21, 2. The rest isn 
Cullavagga, vi, 21, 3. 
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specially at the close of the rain-retreat, which 
it was the business of this officer to receive. 

M Safciya-gohapaka — Distributor of under¬ 
garments. 

(xi) P a 11 a - g a h a p a k a — Distributor of alms-bowls. 

(xii) Appamattaka-vissajjaka — Disposer 

of trifles. His business was to distribute 
among the members of the Sangha such small 
articles as needles, scissors, sandals, girdles, butter, 
honey, etc., according to their needs, 

(0) Superintendents 1 — 

(xiii) Nava-kammika — Superintendent of new 
buildings. 

.(xiv) Aramika-pesaka — Overseer of Aramikas. 
The Aramika was a servant employed by the 
donor of an Araroa to keep the grounds in order. 
This officer’s business was to supervise the work 
of such servants. 

(xv) Samanera-pesaka — Superintendent of 

Samaneras. . His function was to look after 
the novices who had not yet obtained 
Upasampada. 

The above, with the exceptions perhaps of the Nava- 
kammika, were permanent officers. Temporary 
officers, e.g. Kanthina-vittharaka, Salaka-gahapaka, etc., 
might be appointed for any purpose. Designations of 
other officers also occur elsewhere than in the Yinaya- 
pitaka, e.g. 2 — 

(xvi) P an iya-varika — Officer in charge of drinks. 

1 Nos. xiv and xv are mentioned in CwUavagga, vi, 21, 3. No. xiii is 
mentioned in vi, 5, 2, and elsewhere. 

8 See Kern’s Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. S3. 
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Officer in charge of 


(xvii) B h a j a n a - v a r i k a 
utensils. 

(rviii) Upadhivara — Probably a steward. 

(xix) P a r i s a n d a- • v a r i k a — Officer in charge of 

the groves. 

(xx) M u n d a s a y a n a s a n a - v a r i k a - Officer in 

charge of lodgings temporarily not in use. 

The avasas, as we have already remarked, were primarily 
intended for the customary rain-retreat, which was 
brought to a close by two characteristic ceremonies, viz. 
Pavarana and Kanthina. The Pavarana 1 
was a solemn conference at which each Bhikkhu 
requested the assembly to call him to account if 
they had seen or heard or suspected him to be guilty of 
any transgression during the period of Vassa. The 
“ invitation ” was made in a set, elliptical formula, 2 though 
it had no practical significance at all, because the matter 
one was to be charged with had to be previously brought 
to an issue just as in Parisuddi before Uposatha. For 
minor offences this would be done in the following way : 
A, for example, was aware that B had committed an 
offence. A would ask leave of B to reprove him for the 
offence. 3 If B gave leave and A reproved him accordingly, 
he was entitled to join the Pavarana. But omission of 
this preliminary step would entail inhibition of the P a v a ~ 
r a n a by formal resolution for the guilty Bhikkhu. For 
major offences, viz., Parajika, Sanghadisesa, Thullaccaya, 
Pacittiya, Patidesaniya, Dukkata, and Dubbasita, of which 

1 The following account of Pavarana is based on MaMvagga, iv. 

5 Sangham Avuso pavareini ditthena va sutoua va. parisankaya va, etc. 
— Mahavagga, iv, 1, 14. 

3 Asking leave of a Bhikkhu before reproving him for an offence was 
in accordance with a rale laid down in MaMvagga, ii, 16,1. 
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the guilty Bhikkhu stood confessed, mere friendly reproof 
would not suffice. The guilty Bhikkhu must first be dealt 
with according to law'. In case of a doubt as to the nature 
of the offence, the Bhikkhu should be dealt with for the 
lighter offence. 1 The inhibition of the Pavarana, 
however, was hedged in with strict conditions. Only an 
intelligent Bhikkhu of pure character was entitled to inhibit 
the Pavarana of another Bhikkhu. 2 And then he was 
liable to be sharply cross-examined by the assembly with 
regard to the charge that he brought forward, 3 and if the 
cross-examination disclosed a false or mistaken charge, the 
Bhikkhu who wanted to inhibit another’s Pavarana 
was himself subjected to legal proceedings for bringing a 
false or mistaken charge. 1 The Pavarana ceremony 
might be postponed (Pavarana,-samgaha) till the next 
Komudi Catumasini day if the Bhikkhus at an avasa 
wanted to prolong their Vasaa residence.® 

The Kanthina® was the ceremony of the distribution 
of robes. The details of this ceremony are rather obscure 
and confusing and would be tedious to recount. But the 
general features are clear enough. Each Sangha possessed 
a store of robes (Kanthina-dussa). This consisted of raw 
cotton, cloth, or rags. 7 An officer was appointed by the 
usual n a 11 i to whom this store was made over before 

1 Mahavagga, iv, 19-22, 

2 Ibid,, 16, 6-9. 

3 Ibid., 10-15. 

4 Ibid., 10-17. 

6 Ibid; 18, 1-6. 

8 The following acooimt of the Kanthina is based on Mahavagga, 
vii, and the illuminating notes of Rhys Davids and Oldenberg on the 
chapter in Vinaya Texts, pt. ii 

7 Not raw cotton merely—*,'©© Vinaya Texts , pt. ii, p. 151, footnote 
4j and Mahavagga , vii, 1, 6. 
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the K. a n t h i n a ceremony. He caused proper robes 
to be made out of it. When the new robes had been pre¬ 
pared, he performed a symbolical act, called A11 h a r a 
(spreading), putting aside his own old robe and spreading 
out a new one for himself in its place. After this he speci¬ 
fied which of the robes were suitable for the Theras (older 
members) and which for the Navakaa (younger members). 
Then the Sangha tacitly ratified the act. It was now time 
“ when each of the Bhilckhus could transmute his claim 
to an undivided share into the actual possession of a divided 
share ”. 1 This claim, which it was not necessary to enforce 
immediately, continued to subsist on two conditions 
(palibodha), viz. Avasa (the Bhikkhu’s domicile) and 
Cxvara (the condition of his clothes). There was no 
need of immediately taking possession of a robe, if these 
conditions were satisfied, that is, if the Bhikkhu did not 
leave the avasa and if his clothes were really worn out and 
he stood in need of a new set of robes, he could get one 
within the prescribed time after the ceremony of 
A11 h a r a . Meantime the Bhikkhu might get a new 
robe as a gift from a layman or his old robe might not have 
got quite unfit for wear. During the period, that the 
Kanthina robe was not appropriated by a Bhikkhu, 
certain privileges were granted to him chiefly with a view 
to enabling him to satisfy his needs from other sources. 
If, however, he found that there was no chance for it, he 
proceeded to participate in the store of robes with the 
formal permission of (perhaps) the Kanthina-vittharaka. 2 

In the last chapter we have given an account of the 
communistic and republican constitution of a Buddhist 


1 Vina if a Texts, pt. ii, p. 162, footnote I. 

* See Vinaya Texts, pt. ii, p« 152, footnote 2, 
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avasa. Its system of self-government was, in its truest 
sense. “ Government by discussion.” There was no super¬ 
imposed authority to act as a check on the utmost freedom 
of discussion. It is highly significant how in many 
cases the standard of rightness of anything is said to 
be the D h a m m a . We, who have drifted far from the 
mentality of our ancestors of so many centuries ago, shall 
probably never be able to realize the full significance of 
this term. But one thing is clear, viz. that the standard 
of I) h a m m a was not an objective but a subjective 
one. 1 In the Mahapariwibbana Suttanta Buddha calls upon 
the Bhikkhus to be “ atta-dlpa atta-sarana dhamraa- 
dfpa dhamma-sarana ” (Tr.—As lamps unto yourselves, 
with yourselves only as your refuge,—with Dhamma as 
your lamp, with Dhamma alone as your refuge), which 
gives us the keynote to the aggressive individualism of 
liie at a Buddhist avasa with which no reader of the 
Vinayapitaka can fail to be struck. Where everybody had 
the right to think for himself and to publish his thoughts, 

1 Aa entire thesis may be written on tho significance of this all-im¬ 
portant word, I) barm a, in Indian literature, and it is absurd to 
attempt to dispose of it in a footnote. Its sense is in fact so kaleido¬ 
scopic that it is extremely difficult to fix it. 

Observe, for instance, the use of tho word Dhamma in MciluXvcitygci) 
x, 6, 8, Two Bhikkhus contend on some point of doctrine. How is an 
outsider to judge? Buddha says: Ubhayattha dhammam sutva 
ye tattha dhamma vadino tesam ditthin ca khan tin ca ruci'n ca adayan 
ca rocehiti. The outsider must judge according tc Lis own subjective 
standard. The Salaka-gahapaka may reject the voting if it goes against 
the I) b a m m a in a case where two parties contend over some point 
of doctrine. Here also we have a subjective standard recognized. 
Compare also the use of the word in CuUavagga ., iv, 2-3 ; 14, 2 (where 
.?ome Bhikkhus say, " This is Dhamma ” while others say, “This 
is not Dhamma ”), and elsewhere. The moaning of D h a m m a in 
every passage where it occurs must needs be settled relatively to the 
context and import of the whole passage. 
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differences of opinion could not but arise. In Cullavagga, 
vii, 5, 2, it is said tha t a schism (sanghabheda) could arise 
on any of the eighteen matters which may be summarized 
as relating to (i) Dhamrna (1—2), (ii) Vinaya (3-4), (iii) 
teachings, practices, and ordainments of the Tathagata 
(5 -10), (iv) offences and rules regarding them (1.1-18). 
The same points substantially arc mentioned in Cullavagga, 
iv, 14, 2, as giving rise to a V i v a d si d h i k a r a n a . It 
is important to note the distinction between the two. In 
a V i v a. d a d h i k a r a n a , the difference was honest 
and was not intended to bring about a permanent division. 
It was duly placed before the Sangha and decided by voting, 
and after the decision it was not to be reopened on 
penalty of a Pacittiya. But such a difference might also 
be dishonest or intentional, brought about on purpose to 
can-: a schism. There was no power except the terror 
of curses invoked in Cullavagga, vii, 5, 5 (and the terror of 
expulsion by the king —rwide Asoka’s Sarnath Pillar edict), 
which could check a dishonest difference, when there was 
no outside authority, e.g. of a spiritual dictator, to whom it 
could be referred. Thus the Vivada or ground of di fference 
might be put forward dishonestly with knowledge of its 
falsity or dubious character together with an intention to 
cause a division, 1 or honestly, with belief of its rightness, 
its accordance with Dhamrna, together with intention to 
cause a division, believed to be right and proper. 2 In 
both eases intention to bring about a schism is essential 
which is absent in an ordinary Vivada which would lead to 
a Vivadadhikarana. It is clear that a vivada 
(difference) which was intentional could not be set at rest 

1 This is the case contemplated in Cullavagga, vii, 6, 5. 

2 This is the case contemplated in Cullavagga, vii, 5, G. 

o 
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by a V i v a d a d h I k a r a n a , and its result would 
inevitably be a schism (sanghabheda), as, for example, 
the doctrines put forward by the Vijjians were not set at 
rest by the decision of the Ubbahika at Vesali, as we are 
told by the author of the Dvpavamsa. 1 

When a schism did actually' take place, the original 
Sangha was split up into two Sanghas, holding Kammavaca, 
Uposatha, and Pavarana separately. 2 It was at first con¬ 
sidered allowable for them to live within the limits of the 
same avasa, 3 but this was afterwards negatived. 4 The 
schismatic parties might subsequently coalesce, performing 
a Sainaggi - uposatha, 5 But in such a case, 
the ground of difference must entirely disappear and must 
not be merely covered up, (The Sangha-sSmaggi or 
Reunion, as is said in MaMvagga . x, 6,2, might be attha- 
P e t a , in spirit, or vyanj anupeta, in letter only. 

It was only when the reunion was both in spirit and in 
letter that it was a true reunion—ibid.) Schisms gave 
rise to some of the Buddhist sects, the earliest of which was 
the Mahasanghika. 

There were, however, certain safeguards against the 
occurrence of a schism. A schism could be brought about 
(i.e* the v i v a d a could be brought to an issue) only by 
a member of the Sangha wdio was Pakatatta (under no 
disability), Samanasamvasaka (belonging to the same 
community), and Samanasimaya. thita (residing within the 
same boundary). 0 The vi va da must be formally 

1 Blpav., v. 

2 Cullavagga, vii, 5, 2, 

3 MaMvagga, x, 1, 9. 

4 Cullavagcjtf, xii, 2, S (avasakappo). 

5 MaMvagga, ii, 36, 4 and x, o, 14. 

* Otdlavagga, vii, 5, 1, at the end. 
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placed before an assembly which must not consist of less 
than nine members—four on one side and four on another 
side plus the S a 1 a k a - g ah a p a k a . 1 (It will be 
remembered that Yebhuyyasika was applicable to a Vivada- 
dhikarana.) When the v i v a d a was considered by an 
assembly consisting of less number, it could give riao to 
only what is called Sangha-raji (disunion), but 
not Sangha-bheda (schism). 2 The effect of all 
the rules is that in order to produce a schism, four com¬ 
petent Bhikkhus must come forward and place a disputed 
point before an assembly of nine with purpose prepense 
to cause a division, either knowing that the point was wrong 
or doubtful {Cullamgga, vii, 5, 5) or believing it without 
due deliberation to be right {ibid., 5, 6), and knowing also 
that schism would result from their action—a schism which 
to their belief was either wrong, as in the first case, or right 
as in the second. In all cases, it will be observed, there 
must be an intention to bring about a schism, and this, as 
we have pointed out, differentiates a Sanghabheda from 
an ordinary Vivadadhikarana. Let us take two concrete 
examples : Four Bhikkhus at an avasa might say : “ Well, 
this is a point of doctrine which we believe to be right. 
We shall place it before an assembly. If it is ratified, 
well and good. If not, we must secede ” ; or they might 
say : “ Well, etc., etc. If not, we shall as in duty bound 
acquiesce.” In the former case there would arise a 
S ang h a bh ecl a, in the latter case a mere Vivadadlii- 
k a tana. It will be observed from Cullamgga, vii, 5, 6, 
that if one took up the former attitude he was not liable 
to condemnation. The intention to produce a schism was 

1 Cullavagga, vii, 5, 1. 

2 Ibid. 
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not condemtuble per se. There are surely certain beliefs 
regarding which a conscientious man would admit no 
compromise, and nobody would hold him blameworthy 
for seceding from a society that did not approve of his 
faith. Those who are obsessed with the parallelism be¬ 
tween monastic communities of the west and those of the 
east will do well to remember that in ancient Buddhist 
Sanghas, at any rate, the liberty which the organ-voiced 
author of the Areopagitica proclaimed to be “ above all 
other liberties”, viz. “to know, to utter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience,” was guarded with a strict 
jeMousy which would appear strange and almost shocking 
to mediaeval Christian monasteries. But this feature of 
ancient Buddhist monastic life was of a piece with that 
unfettered freedom of thought which was the ‘ grand 
invention ’, not perhaps of the Greeks, as European historians 
aver, 1 but of the Indians long before the Greeks. 

1 “ Freedom of thought was their (i.e. of the Greeks) grand invention’’ 

—Sanderson’s History of Greece, and Rome, p. 86. 



